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•  V  •• 

From  a  Painting  liy  Moil jnJ. 


THE  SPENDTHRIFT. 

“  Among  the  various  intluencH?,”  says  an  Knglirli 
writer,  “  whicli  have  been  active  in  improving  to 
some  extent  our  lower  classes,  we  think  that  of  paint¬ 
ing  has  scarcely  been  siifliciently  estimated  ”  The 
cuts  which  have  been  regularly  produced  by  cheap 
and  popular  works,  among  which  is  “The 
Magazine,”  have  done  most  toward  tht^pread' 
knowledge  by  which  the  pres*  nt  age  isdistingui^hed ; 
and  the  pictorial  manner  of  teachingis one  which  hu« 
created  a  greater  and  deeper  curiosn^  after  the  Unin- 
tain  springs  of  art  and  science. 

But  painting  has  had  a  tenderer  intlnence  upon  the 
feelings,  than  the  mere  inHuence  which  is  confined  to 
matters  of  study  ;  and  the  painter  from  whose  works 
this  picture  has  been  selected,  is  one  of  those  by  whom 
that  influence  has  been  widely  extended.  George 
Morland  must  be  a  name  familiar  to  every  admirer  of 
English  art. 


discontented  ploughman  ilcrt  peace  might  shed  the 
.  treasure  cd  her  beauty  *  ven  ever  Ins  own  heurtb 
I  Hut  not  always  did  .\lorland  sketidi  the  iin  rc  ol>- 
j  lect  lb  It  struck  bis  casii  il  tan<  v.  wnh  that  woiufroio 
!  look  ol  Ire'.li  tiiiih.  inv.irialiiv  to  be  met  with  in  lii- 
proiliirtioi)..  ;  S'lnueliiiiev  ihe  pfiieil  il>ie(l  n-  in.iMel- 
i  Inus  powi  r  ol  r\ei-iit|i.n  to  tea<  b  a  moriil  ;  and  lift 
I  only  a  moral,  but  u  but  i'.  more,  otif  ail.ipti  d  lor  all 
I  iiiiii  I-,  but  in  ire  pi-cii  lU  lor  ibe  pra>:';:ir\ .  v  lu-m 
■  In  I'll  pii'iiiri*'')  i»  Iv  nd-iir  ,1  i  \r-i\  tn.,#'  b-  n..  ,,  b  a 
!  btii-!i  in  b.iii  I  'I'll'  I'lii  I'.ii.fii  I  o.v  :;iv.  II.  .lib  1.1 . 
I  oil’  I  I  ill,-  .  'riU  i!!)’  Ill  •.nirr  - ,  I  I  III  k  Mill  o!  iin  :.il  ; 

'  nil  i  4  s.ilii  ibl-  li'iii  II  I  to  tio-  11111,1(0  111^111 

'I'to-  >1,  ry  ol  ill’’  pirtiiie  !■»  a.’'  lollows.  Tlie  y,iiin  ' 
III. Ill,  who  liiriii-i  llie  I'InrI  tigiiie  in  the  iil’l«lriilioii, 
j  "  as  ill  •  .soiiol  we.illliy  paieiit’^ — lif  reeeiveif  a  l.ber.il 
ediicaii'  II,  Kiid  w  n.s  li-oiialit  ii|i  u  ;tli  all  the  ri  liaein,  iil 
iiid  <.l  it  irit  lib  as  <1  one  h  nu  lo  niheiil  an  miiepen- 
,  dent  p.(ip,-i[y.  livery  li.ib.t  ol  expense  and  fo»,|i.'li 
I  <  xtravagunce  was  viewed  with  iiidillerencc  or  silenllv 
ronniv*  d  at ;  for  Ins  parents  were  of  that  class,  wli  > 
set  down  his  wildness  as  the  follies  ol  youth,  not  lie- 
caiisr  they  irirr  ih**  lollies  ot  youlh,  but  because  llie 
parents  wanted  flial  nioral  strength  ol  character  ne 
^  cessary  jo  restrain  them  They  eoiulorled  ihem“el\es 
■■‘TlTrtne  hope  til  it  liiii'  vrnbl  •orrc<  t  ihrHi  Tim.-, 
by  tlii.s  negligeiii’e,  on  the  pitt  of  h;s  parents,  the  ex¬ 
cesses  ((  hicli  III  ih  *  lir.'t  nistaiiee  w  err  the  result  ol  a 
want  ol  knowledge  (.f  the  world,  grew  into  settled 
habits  ol  VICIOUS  indulgence  Voiiili  is  governed  by 
e.x.iinpbs.  First  the  r  x  iniples  of  ineniat.s,  and,  after¬ 
ward  of  playmates,  teach  it  deceit  and  guile  ;  but  early 
I  mils  are  m  tlietnsclves  .so  tntling,  and  display  so 
little  evidence  of  a  bad  nature,  that  a  kind  but  lirm 
rebuke,  will  seldom  fad,  wdien  propvrly  directed,  to 
inrii  the  little  sinner  from  hia  evil  w-aya.  I’nloriiin- 
aiely  tins  boy  had  no  one  to  correct  hia  early  faults, 
and  so  they  grew  wiili  bis  growth,  and  alrengthened 
:  wnh  his  strength.  * 

U'hen  tiM  inirents  died,  aii'l  he  beratne  the  riiasler 
ol  all  tlieir  weallli,  his  extravagance  knew  no  bounds 
lie  look  P'irt  in  all  the  ainurwineiits  which  could  be 
pnrcliasej  by  money  Fiise  friends  imposed  up(>n 
Ins  goodiie.,is  (-1  heart  and  ignorance  of  the  w.iys  i,i 
:  the  worM  ;  robbed  him  of  his  money,  and  |ed  linn 
!  Iroiii  one  b.id  pnrcint  to  an<i*1Ier,  until  yiey  previnlej 
upon  him  to  become  a  gambler  The  gamnig  table 
keeps  the  mind  in  a  eoniinued  atatl*  of  anxiety  and 
”»speedily  destroy  a  man  if  the 
«p  TTie  only  way  to  keep 
lip  this  excitement — by  whu.’h  I  mean  a  state  of  hoping 
and  despairing— ,is  to  (iruik,  and  thus  one  vice  leads  on 
;  to  aqotlie^untd  the  measure  of  a  man’s  guilt  is  lull. 


agitation  These  won 
excitement  were  not  ke 


It  is  thetvnuelv,  truthful  nature  ol.l.is. ketches,  tfiit  V  ‘>‘’1  ,  '^h'ch  these 

I  .  .  1  alwayi)  tri«nnrt  will  no!  Iirknow 


h.as  made  Morland  wliJit 
peasant.  Like  the  Siiit 
Word.sworih, 

“Walked  in  glorj  and  nijoy,* 


le-  IS,  flit'  F’affaelle  of  the  ,  ,  .  . 

pi^’i,  w  ho,  m  the  words  of 


Following  his  plough  alotig  tioxmount^i^^i,^,”^,  | 

that  Morland  souglht  jhis  theme^wl5t»[?ii/ ^lie  artfur; 

the  low^’,  and  h#s  been  re^irijf*hy-theinnferest  and 

atTachment.  Th(^;.'Butn^  bj  .the  pencil, -he  luis  aimed  .  .  i 

at  ii(i  lofty  deed,  and  by  lAat  xery  hmnilily  has  his  money  was  nearly  all  gone,  he  married  a  simple, 

achieved  a  coiiiineapjfewlif^ve  'SrhiTved  before  him.  I  but  gentle  and  good  hearted  girl,  who  had  some  money 

There  was  soih^hmg  irf  soften  about  the  manner  in  !  This  new  supply  of  money  served  him  to  commence 

.  -e  e  _ _  U.,r  turn  t/„uru 


.'His  friends  will  not  acknow- 
tuAt  from  him  as  a  thing  to  b*» 
dispised.  He  is  pointed  at  as  a  gambler,  a  drunkard 
and  aj^a  man  totally  lost  <L)d  keep  you  my  dear 
i^iWr^  from  such  a  fate  '  Remember  this  example 
wheti  you  are  tempted  lo  praetice  deceit,  cunning  or 
falsehood,  for  from  tkr  imuUtnt  rrrorn  i^ow  tht 
crimr$. 

To  add  to  the  list  of  his  follies,  when  he  found  that 


which  he  rep.esented  nature,  that  often  charmed  the 
farmer  or  laborer  into  a  love  of  his  homely  toils.  The 
cheerful  conversation  pice,  with  the  glad  children 
clustering  round  the  knee,  and  twining  their  little 
fingers  into  the  broad  hands  of  the  father,  looked 
enough  like  happiness  to  have  pursaaded  the  most 


afresh  hi"  course  of  dissipation.  But  before  two  years 
had- expired,  it  was  all  expended,  and  he  found  him¬ 
self,  with  a  wife  and  two  small  children,  a  complete 
beggar  without  knowledge  or  strength  of  mind  sulb- 
cient  to  work  for  his  living,  and  without  a  friend  in  the 
world  to  give  a  helping  band  in  hia  misfortonea.  AU 


NKW'-YGUK*  i>ArrUl>.\\,  J A.M  AliV  i.Hij. 


fVor.  T. 


K  V  E  R  Y  YOUTH’S  GAZETTE 


ill*'  yny  lri*'n  N,  who  Ho<'k*‘d  uronnil  him  in  hi-*  pro«- 
pi'roiii  hoiirii,  li'fi  him  »oon  a»  ih*‘y  found  Out  hm 
mun^y  was  all  i^on^,  and  ihal  h**  was  not  ab!^  to  aflord 
th*-m  any  anius*;ni*‘nt  ar  profit  Thonr  ran  only  Iff 
■iinii  It  It*  fiii  iid*,  my  rhiUlrrn,  tr/io  Utrf  and  t»trrm  ytm 
I  in  lilt  virtuiH  of  your  rhararttr ,  and  thf  flood  nr  tn  of 
loiii  liiuft 

■'*•#•  now  ihiH  ••liilil  <if  foriiin**  r»-tluf**d  to  want  and 
iiii'^-iy,  <iw*'llin)'  III  a  hov*'l,  and  livin;;  upon  ihf 
io;ir-»  f  food.  'rii**  fu  ll  man,  wli»-n  poor,  is  doiilily 
poi  r,  lor  li**  cannoi  ai  rommodat**  hia  mind  to  hia 

<  irniiii  1  iiiifa  ;  li**  raiiiiot  litiiiit  a  roiil*'Ul^d  apirit  to 

■  w  III  •  hiiiiilih'  iii*‘al,  hiJl  *  v*‘ry  hioiitlilnl  la  rat(*n 

.11  l•lll*■rll^•.  s  and  r^piiiiiii*  llis  wir»*  hor**  li^r  iii'h- 
loriu.n  ;<  iiir'i'kly,  and  slrov*',  hy  liaid  and  inr*-Miaiil 
I  ilinr.  III  proi'ii*’*'  for  liiin  soin^  of  tin'  fnxiiiirs  h**  ho 
loni't'd  I'. I,  and  rnd*  uvor*’tl,  by  kind  words  and  ron- 
‘lull  aii'iiii  n,  to  iiiak-  him  lorp**!  tli**  past  lim*-;’ 
and  look  inon*  ronlHiiiHdly  upon  tli**ir  prHHHni  nr- 

<  nil  l.iio  <  ‘  loll  nil  III  vain  '/'/if  rinou’i  m.in  ii 
olo'ii'/f  ^rlffh,  and  h**  wiiH  for  Hv^r  thinking  to  hiru'wlf, 
ilint  if  ii<*  had  noi  lierii  iiiarri*'d,  h**  would  hnv**  i;o( 
aloiii;  III  ill**  worlil  h*‘i|f-r.  Hr  i|Uil«*  lorifot  that  it 
wuH  hiH  b.id  conduct  that  had  rcdiicrd  Iiih  wil**  from 
vs  crilth  'o  brtrgHry.  .1  imI  think,  lor  on**  iiioint'nt,  how 
dillifmit  wan  Iiih  cundurt  Irmn  that  «l  liia  wilr  ’  She 
cnilravornl  nil  in  her  powrr  to  CMmlort  and  aiwist 

liioi,  aa  lhoUt;li  i-lic  were  (hr  caiisr  of  hiis  liii.sfoltUiirH, 
■iiid  not  the  virliiii  ot  tlirin  Stic  forgiivr  fniri  all  ; 
III  rrproa*  li*-d  iiiin  iioi,  lor  hr  was  h**r  hu.sliand,  and 
i:i  ‘•iifl-rinp  rlir  h  id  HWoni  to  love  him  and  lionoi- 
ll•lll,  nod  vsbi*lli*T  rich  or  poor,  happy  or  mis*'rablc, 
Ooiiored  or  ^■l•lJrlled  by  till*  woild,  <tli**  loved  Inin  truly 
'toil  ioiidiy  .IS  ni  lir'  l,  .iiid  cliiiii;  lo  Iniii  wbcii  nil  b  *• 
bid**  d**p*'ried  him  Such  i.s  tlir  love  ot  a  viiluoii.« 

WOIIIUII 

Kroiii  thia  iiiehincholy  exampb*  ot  thr  misery  and 
diMtfrace  which  are  alwayn  sure  to  follow  a  life  of 
vice,  you  may  learn,  my  dear  children,  a  useful  and 
and  an  instriictivr  lesson  A  virtuous  mind  will  nl- 
wayi  enjoy  iMppim'HH;  for  a  jiond  ••onsciencc  will 
make  us  able  to  bear  with  retn^juatiun,  any  mistor- 
tun**s  that  it  may  please  our  Heavenly  father  lo  try 
IIS  wiili  for  sorrows  are  but  trials  of  faith,  and  when 
they  fall  upon  a  ^ood  heart,  they  do  not  cause  it  to 
despond,  but  they  chasten  and  humble  it,  and  teach  it 
it>  fix  Its  reliance  upon  that  In'injj  who  is  Infinite  in 
his  mercy,  and  who  orders  all  things  for  our  ijood. 

THE  WOODLAND  STREAM 

BV  JAMl»  BRI  TUS, 

.hillior  of  ihf  yoynlat  tunf  nf  "  Haftyy  Lund  '' 

'I'liov  Kueet  W(H><llaii<i  utreunilet.  t  saw  thee  in  youtli 
(  Cl  on  pl.ij  Inll  v  w  ibt  in  your  Kb‘e, 

All  Il;i<iliin*4,  like  hope,  ere  sorrow  and  truth 
Ala^  t  tell  US  liow  fiilse  vile  Can  tie. 

I  VI*  s.it  nt  tin  siiIb,  iinJ  o'er  tliee  have  hniiK, 

To  Inl  totlo'dav  >on  forever  have  snnn  , 

I  ike  II  t  lit  ehild  at  playvw'i  went  lan^liing  along  — 

W  *10  llaii  1  stream  '  wooilland  stream  '. 

Thou  sweet  woo  Hand  streamlet,  I've  sien  round  thy  brink, 
111  nn  ehjldkood.  the  wil.l  flow 'rets  urow, 

Aiol  lieiil  illMir  liright  heads  thy  neetai  to  Jiink. 

Hr,  to  list  to  thy  music's  sott  llow. 

It'll  1  '  e  tluiu  not  •line  .'  iilas  where  are  they  * 

Thy  tlow  "is.  like  the  fi  lend  of  childhood's  lii  iehl  day, 

Il4\  e  t.illeii  aroniul,  or  w  ithei 'd  away. 

Woodland  slix'jm  I  \voo<!land  stieam  ' 

Tkou  sweet  wtHi  IlHiid  streamlet,  tiy  w  inter  now  chill'd. 
Mow  like  H  hue  age  da  \oii  tremlding  go  ; 

No  loiigei  you  laugh  and  \  our  voice  is  nou  still'd, 

.Aii'l  uioniid  vou  the  bitter  winds  blow  ! 

It  lit  siiiiiiner  w  iih  veil  iig  lin  shall  bo  seiii. 

\  >  III  banks  w  ear  again  the  g.iy  esl  ol  green. 

\our  waleis  leap  on  in  then  beauty  and  shewn, 

Woo  Hand  stream  '  wiKidlund  stream' 


'.’vi4  K  o»  I'Iahi.y  HisiNii. — 'I'lie  diflercnce  he- 
t'vecii  rising  at  six  in  the  monuiig  nud  cig/if,  in  the 
I  luirse  ol  forty  years,  supposing  a  man  go  to  bed  at 
the  s.iutr  time  hr  ofherwi.se  would,  aimiuiits  lo  twenty- 
iiiii*'  ilioiisaitd  hours,  or  ihrvc  years  one  hundred  and 
iweiiiv-otie  davs  and  sixteen  hours,  which  will  aHord 
rxHcily  eight  liours  a  day  for  leu  years  ;  so  it  is  the 
same  as  il  ten  years  were  added  to  life — a  weighty 
consideration,  in  winch  we  could  command  eight 
hours  a-day  tor  the  cultivation  of  our  minds  or  the 
deti|>atch  of  buHiness 

Ihv  Wat  to  bk  H.wcy. — W'e  shall  never  be  a 
liappy  people  till  we  are  a  wise  people  ;  we  nerer 
bhiill  be  wise  till  we  mrr  sober  ;  and  we  can  never  be 
Miber  till  we  give  up  (Iriiikiiig;  and  we  shall  never  give 
up  drinking  till  rich  and  poor,  and  especially  those 
who  are  the  instructers  of  the  people,  endeavor  lo  set 
a  pood  example  to  their  neighhora,  and  even  them- 
-elves  III  a  proper  manner  for  the  instructien  of  one 
another 


THE  THREE  WISHES. 

■r  mabv  howitt. 

“  Well,”  said  George,  “  if  I  might  choose,  I 'd 
rather  be  Julius  Cmsar  than  any  man  that  aver  lived  ! 
H**  was  a  fin?  fe|  ow  !  he  conquered  all  the  then 
known  world — from  the  pyramids  of  Kgypt,  to  the 
Island  of  Thule— from  tli**  most  remote  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor,  lo  tlie  western  slmres  ot  ilie  Feninsula : 
III  len  years  only,  he  took  eight  huiiJrad  cities,  sub¬ 
dued  three  hundred  nations,  and  left  a  million  ol 
enemies  dead  upon  tlie  fiel  J.s  ot  battle  *  Now,  he 
loot  a  hvro  '  And  what  a  gloiious  thing  it  must  liave 
been,  alter  subduing  Hritoiis,  (faiils,  (ieriiians,  and 
It  iissians,  lo  return  wiili  Ins  triumpliuni  legion.s,  laden 
w  illi  spoil,  and  leading  kings  captive,  a  conqueror 
ibrongli  the  .-  'reels  of  Ktime*  1  never  think  of  Ju 
Inis  Casar  w  ithout  longing  to  be  a  soldier.  *  He 
cii  lie— lie  saw — he  coiiq  iered  !’  How  famous  that 
W.1S  '  I  wisli  1  told  lived  in  his  days  ;  or,  heiit-r  still, 

1  wish  there  was  another  world  lo  t*onq'ier,  and  I 
Were  the  J  iilius  < ';esar  lo  do  il !” 

“  I'jion  my  word,”  said  ("harles,  “very  well  spo¬ 
ken  !  hut  if  I  might  clioo.se,  I ’d  rather  he  Cicero. 

I M  rather  he  an  orator,  ten  thomiand  timeH,  than  a 
warrior,  though  he  were  Julius  t'a-sar  himself  Only 
iliiiik,  Ororge,  wlien  you  come  to  die,  how  shauld 
you  like  In  have  ilie  btnod  of  a  million  of  men  on 
voiir  cois<*ience  ?  Depend  upon  it,  it  ’s  not  such  a 
tine  tiling  lo  he  a  conqueror,  after  all '  Kiit  an  ora 
till  '  his  M  u  glorious  character  indeed.  He  gains 
vo'iories  over  millions  wiihout  sfiedding  one  drop  of 
bl.xid  '  Now  let  iH  match  oiirfcUes,  one  again.st  the 
other;  ytiti  u  warrior,  I  an  orator — each  the  most 
accomplished  in  tlie  world.  What  can  you  do  with¬ 
out  ytinr  legions  and  your  arms  1 — With  ten  thoa- 
sand  men  at  your  hack,  armed  at  all  points,  where, 
pr.iy,  is  the  wonder  that  you  tjike  pua-<ession  of  a 
l  ily  or  a  country,  weakly  defended,  perhap.s,  both 
by  men  and  means  ?  Hut  place  me  among  savages 
(provided  only  I  cun  speak  lh**ir  tongue) — give  me 
no  arms — no  money  ;  nay,  even  strip  me  of  my 
clotlies,  and  leave  me,  a  defenceless,  solitary  b«ing 
among  thousands,  and  what  will  follow  T  I  draw 
tears  Irom  the  eyes  of  the  stoniest-hearted  among 
111*  III they  shall  give  me  bread  to  eat,  clothing  to 
wear, — they  shall  build  a  house  to  cover  me, — and 
if  my  ambition  extended  so  far,  they  should  choose 
me  tor  their  king  ;  and  this  only  by  the  words  of  my 
mouth  I  Now  wlio,  I  d.sk  you,  is  more  powertul, 
you  or  I  I  You  think  it  was  a  glorious  tiling  for 
Julius  Ca*sar  Xo  pass  with  his  captives  t'.irough  the 
sirecis  of  Koine.  I  think  it  was  glorious  too  for 
Cicero,  when,  after  having  exposed  and  defeated  the 
horrible  conspiracy  of  Cataline,  and  driven  him  tVoin 
I  Itome,  he  was  borne  by  the  most  honorable  men  of 
the  city  to  his  hous**,  along  streets  crowed  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  inhabitants,  all  hailing  him  father  and 
savior  of  his  country  !  1  wish  I  could  be  a  Cicero, 

and  you  might  he  a  Julius  Ca-sar  and  an  Alexander 
the  Great,  tor  me*  But  come,  William,”  said  he, 
iidJre.ssing  his  other  hroih<*r,  “  who  would  you  choose 
to  he  1  and  what  argiimenLs  can  you  bring  forward  in 
l.Hor  of  your  choice  V’  . 

‘  1,”  replied  William,  “would  choose  to  be  John 
t^mcaton  ” 

“  John  Sineaton  ?”  questioned  Charles,  “  and  pray, 
w!io  in  the  world  was  John  Smeaton 

“  Bles-s  me  !”  said  George,  “  not  know  John  Smea- 
loii  I  he  was  a  cobbler,  to  be  sure.Hiul  wrote  a  penny 
pamphlet  to  prove  how  superior  wooden  shoes  are 
lo  (Srecian  sandils  V' 

“  Not  he,  indeed  !”  interrupted  William,  indig¬ 
nantly  ;  “he  bull*  liie  i'Aldyetone  Lighf  house.” 

•‘Dll'  yes— yes — lo  be  sure  he  did  '  1  wonder  I 

should  forget  it,”  replied  George.  “  He  was  a  stone¬ 
mason,  and  had  the  linnor  ol  bpilding  a  wall ' — I  poii 
iny  word,  William,  yoiir.s  is  a  noble  ambition!  Why 
.'xmeaion  only  did  what  other  men  might  do  !” 

“  Not  so,  either,  my  good  Julius  Ca-sar  !  There 
are  not  ten  men  in  England  that  could  have  built  that 
Liglil-htmsc  as  well  as  i^meiiton  did.  It  will  stand 
while  the  world  stands!  It  is'a  noble  proof  of  the 
power  and  ingenuity  of  man.  It  defies  the  almost 
omnipotent  ocean  itself, *aud  the  other  elanients  can 
11*  ver  affect  it.  ''  » 

“  .And  now,  (ieorge,  consider  Smeaton’s  case  wiih¬ 
out  your  soldierly  piejudices.  Independently  of  his 
work  being  a  masterpiece  of  hiiinan  skill,  its  import¬ 
ance  will  not  be  lessened  by  time.  Your  conquests, 
most  potent  C;**sar '  are  wrested  from  you  in  yo«r 
lifetime,  and  your  successor  will  hardly  thank  you 
for  exhausting  your  country’s  treasure  and  reducing 
its  population,  for  distant  empire,  which,  as  soon  as 
you  have  left  it,  rises  lo  msurrectioa,  and  almost 


needs  reconquering.  Every  year  makes  ihnt  work 
of  Smeaton's  additionally  valuable  ;  and  as  the  aom- 
merce  of  the  country  increases,  the  importance  of 
that  wall,  as  you  are  pleased  to  term  it,  incieases 
also.  There ’s  not  a  ship  that  comes  into  that  sea  but 
ow’es  its  preservation,  in  great  measure,  to  that  Light¬ 
house.  Thousands  of  lives  depend  upon  it ;  and, 
when  I  think  of  it  on  a  tempestuous  night,  a.s  I  otieii 
do,  shilling  out  like  a  star,  when  every  oili**r  star  is 
hi(idt-ii,  a  hles-xing  springs  into  my  heart  on  llie  akill 
and  84-rvic«  ot  that  iiitiii  who,  when  the  eiijeavoi 
seemed  hopeless,  confidently  went  lo  wi.ik,  and 
succeed'd 

“  But  !  'll  tell  you  .1  story  now,  ah*iul  iieiiher  Julius 
Ca*aur,  Cicero,  nor  .Kiliii  triiieaton,  and  yet  that  is 
quite  uprttpiiH  : 

“There  was  ii  certain  little  city,  Idrmerly,  that 
stood  by  the  sea  It  was  very  famous  at  that  time  ; 
it  had  uhuiiilance  ot  treasure — twenty  itioiisand  sol¬ 
diers  to  defend  its  walls — and  orators  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  III  the  world  You  may  be  sure  it  i-uiild  not 
«xist  without  enemies:  its  wealiii  created  many,  and 
its  pride  provokvd  mure.  Accordingly,  once  upon  a 
lime,  it  was  besi.ged.  Twelve  thousand  men  en¬ 
camped  round  its  walls,,  wliirli  extended  on  three 
sidee,  and  a  powerful  fleet  blockaded  its  fourth, 
which  lav  open  lo  the  rea.  The  iuhabitaiils  ol  iIiih 
little  city  fell  iheinselvea,  ol  course,  amazingly  insulted 
by  such  an  attack,  and  determined  immediately  lo 
drive  their  audacious  enemies  like  chuff  before  the 
wind.  They  accordingly  .sallied  out,  hut,  uiifortiinaie- 
ly,  were  driv**ii  hack,  and  obliged  lo  shelter  iheiii- 
selveM  behind  their  walls.  S**ven  limes  this  occiii  red, 
and  the  enemy  hud  now  been  seven  months  eiicsmptiJ 
there  :  it  wus  a  thing  nut  to  he  borne,  and  a  council 
was  called  in  the  city.  ‘  Eight  I  fight  !  ’  cried  the 
orators;  ‘fight  for  your  homes — for  the  graves  of 
your  fathers — for  the  temples  of  your  gods  !  ’  But  m 
seven  defeats,  the  soldiers  had  been  reduced  to  ten 
thousand,  and  they  were  less  enthusiastic  ahoiit  tighl- 
iiig  than  ihe  orators  expected.  Just  then,  a  pour  man 
came  forward,  and  stepping  upon  the  rostrum,  begged 
to  propose  three  things;  first,  a  plan  by  which  tlie 
enemy  might  he  much  annoyed  ;  second,  a  means  ol 
supplying  the  city  with  fresh  water,  of  w  hich  it  began 
lo  be  much  in  need  ;  third — hut  scarcely  had  he 
named  a  third,  when  the  impatient  orators  bade  him 
hold  his  peace,  and  ine  soioiers  iliiii»i  ii'm,  out  of  tho 
assembly,  as  a  cowardly  proser,  who  thought  the  city 
could  he  assisted  in  any  way  except  by  the  use  td' 
arms.  The  people,  seeing  him  so  thrust  forth,  direct¬ 
ly  concluded  he  had  hseii  proposing  some  dishonor¬ 
able  measures — perhaps  been  convicted  of  a  design 
to  betray  the  city;  they  therefore  joined  the  outcry 
of  the  soldiers,  and  pursued  him,  with  many  insults, 
io  his  humble  dwelling,  which  they  were  ready  lo 
burn  over  his  head. 

“  Now  this  poor  man,  who  had  never  in  his  life 
wielded  a  sword,  and  w  ho  had  no  ambition  lo  do  so, 
and  who  was  but  an  indifferent  speaker,  was,  never¬ 
theless,  a  wise  mathematician,  and  had  wonderful 
skill  in  every  mechanical  science  then  known,  which 
he  iiad  the  ability,  as  is  common  in  such  cases,  to 
apply  admirably  lo  every  emergency.  But  he  might 
as  well  have  had  no  science  at  ail,  fur  the  respect  it 
won  him  ;  and  though  he  was  a  litlU  chagrined  (hat 
his  well-meant  proposition  had  met  no  better  recep¬ 
tion,  he  shut  to  his  doors,  sate  down  in  his  house,  and 
turned  over  his  schemes  in  his  head,  till  he  was  more 
sure  than  ever  of  their  success.  In  the  nirantiine, 
the  enemy  brought  up  monstrous  bsttrring-rams, 
craw-feet,  balisia*,  and  all  kinds  ol  dreadful  engines 
for  the  demolishing  of  the  walls,  setting  tire  to  the 
house.*),  and  otherw  ise  distresaing  the  inhahiiants.  A 
I  thou.sand  men  were  dispatched  to  cut  down  a  iieigh- 
1  boring  forest,  out  of  which  they  began  to  build  im- 
i  Hienss  wooden  towers,  from  which  they  could  sling 
,  mas.ses  «d  rock  into  the  city.  There  was  a  deafening 
I  noise  all  day  and  night  witlmul  the  walls,  of  deadly 
preparation.  H'lie  distress  of  the  besieged  was  now 
iiilolerahle,  and  a  truce  was  eagerly  desired.  A  depu¬ 
tation,  therefore,  of  the  most  lionorahle  citizen.s, 
headed  by  the  most  eloquent  orators,  and  preceded 
by  a  berald  bearing  a  while  ting,  went  to  the  camp 
of  the  enemy.  The  ora(ur.s  addressed  them  in  their 
most  powerful,  and,  as  they  thought,  most  soul-touch¬ 
ing  words  ;  they  craved  only  a  truce  for  seven  days  ; 
but  their  words  fell  like  snow-fiakes  upon  a  rock — 
they  moved  no  heart  to  pity,  and  the  orators  were 
returned  to  their  city  with  many  marks  of  ignominy. 
‘Go  back,’ said  they,  ‘  and  our  answer  shall  rearh 
the  city  before  you  do.’  Accordingly,  every  machine 
was  put  in  motion  ;  arrows,  hurled  by  the  balistse,  frdl 
into  the  streets  like  hail,  and  ponderous  stones,  falling  ^ 
upon  the  buildings,  threatened  the  destruction  of  all. 
The  rest  of  that  day,  the  inhabitants  all  kept  witbu 


th^ir  hausP8,  f«r  (hm*  wa«  no  srcunry  in  ilir  strori.^, 
nor,  it  mU't  confedsed,  iiiiich  within  dooid.  The 
ne«t  drty,  wIk  n  the  enemy  a  little  relaxed  their 
«fforl»t  ti***  people  ventured  out — but  nothing  was 
heard  eave  lainentalioas  and  murmurd.  ‘  We  have 
no  bread,*  said  the  people  ;  ‘  we  are  dying  ol  thirst  ; 
the  little  corn  that  remains,  and  the  tew  skeleton 
cattle,  ale  reserved  tor  the  soldiers,  while  we  are 
perishing  tn  the  streets  *  We  will  open  the  gates  to 
the  enemy,  rather  than  see  our  children  die  thus  be¬ 
fore  cur  eyes !’  Upon  this  the  orators  again  came 
forth  It  was  no  use  mounting  the  rostrum,  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  sullen,  and  wonid  not  assemble  to  hear  them  ; 
they  therefore  came  into  the  streets,  and  poured  forth 
ftheir  patriotic  harangues  to  the  murmuring  thoosands 
that  stood  doggsdiy  together.  ‘  Will  ye,’  they  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘give  up  the  city  of  your  fathers’  glory  to 
their  bitterest  enemies  ?  5*peak ! — will  ye,  can  ye 
do  iti’  And  the  people  held  up  their  pale  and 
fdinishing  children,  saying,  ‘These  are  our  answers 
— these  shall  speak  for  us!’  Just  at  that  moment, 
the  poor  man,  tilled  with  compassion  tor  his  towns¬ 
people,  and  suffering,  as  well  as  they,  stepped  for¬ 
ward  ‘  Fellow  townsmen,’ said  he,  ‘  listen  !  'I'here 
IS  no  need  fttr  ns  and  our  children  to  die  of  hiingrr  ; 
there  is  no  need  for  us  to  deliver  up  ttie  city.  ( inly 
do  as  1  say,  and  we  shall  have  plenty  of  provision, 
and  may  drive  our  caeiiiies  to  the  lour  winds  ’ 

‘  What  would  you  have  tts  do  !  ’ — said  the  people. 
‘Why,’  said  he, ‘tor  every  enmne  that  tiie  enemy 
bring  out,  1  will  bring  out  one  also  We  can  defy 
their  hattering-rams — wr  can  disable  tbeir  crww-leei 
—  we  can  sink  a  shati  r«»  the  river,  and  li.'tve  water  iii 
plenty !  (Jive  me  also  but  seven  days,  three  brave 
men,  and  the  means  1  shall  ask,  and  1  will  pass 
through  the  enemy’s  lleei,  visit  the  cities  which  are 
fneiidiy  tn  ns,  and  return  with  provision  to  stand  out 
the  siege  yet  ten  months  hmger  !  ’ 

“  ‘  Try  him  f  try  him  !  ’  said  they  ;  ‘  wc  cannot  be 
worse  than  wc  arc  !  ’ 

“  Accordingly,  all  fell  to  work  at  his  bidding — 
every  smith’s  shop  rung  with  the  sound  of  hammers — 
carpenters  worked  all  day  and  all  tiiglit,  constructing 
.machines  which  were  enigmas  to  them  There  was 
fiieh  a  hum  of  business  for  two  whole  days,  that  the 
enemy  could  not  imagine  what  was  going  forward 
Presently,  all  was  ready — a  huge  macliine,  the  height 
of  thi^alls,  was  raise-d,  furnished  with  a  tremendous 
pair  oTtron  shears  ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  enormous 
-crow  foot  of  the  enemy  reared  itself  to  pull  down  a 
part  of  the  wall,  than  the  shears,  catching  hold  of  it, 
snapped  it  in  two  !  What  a  roar  of  applause  there 
was  in  the  city  !  and  this  first  successful  effort  a.ssured 
them  all.  The  poor  man  at  once  obtained  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  city — all  their  deadly  machines  lie  coun¬ 
teracted  ;  their  immense  wooden  lower  he  set  lire 
to,  by  balls  of  inflammable  matter,  which  he  flung  in 
at  night  ;  those,  exploding  suddenly,  with  horrible 
cracking  and  hissing,  terrilied  the  enemy  almost  out 
of  their  senses,  and,  bursting  up  into  volcano-like 
fires,  threatened  to  consume  not  only  the  tower,  but 
the  very  camp  itself.  While  this  was  doing,  the  poor 
man  and  his  three  colleagues  passed  through  the  fleet 
in  the  twilight,  in  a  small  vessel  constructed  fur  the 
purpose,  which,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
looked  only  like  a  buoy  loosened  Iroin  its  hold.  No 
sooner  were  they  outside  the  Heel,  than,  cutting  away 
one  of  the  enemy’s  large  boats  that  lay  moored  on 
the  shore,  and  hoisting  full  sail,  by  the  help  of  a 
favorable  wind  and  good  rowing,  they  arrived,  by 
the  end  of  the  next  day,  at  a  friendly  city.  Here 
they  soon  obtained  supplies — corn,  salted  meat,  fresh 
killed  cattle,  and  every  thing  of  which  they  stood  in 
need.  A  large  vessel  was  immediately  stored  and 
properly  manned  ;  her  hull  was  blackened,  so  were 
her  masts  and  sails,  and,  being  a  good  sailer,  she 
reached  the  outside  of  the  harbor  by  the  next  even¬ 
ing.  Here  they  waited  till  it  was  quite  dark,  livery 
oar  was  muffled,  and  silently  as  the  fall  of  night,  yet 
swiftly  as  a  bird,  they  passed  through  the  midst  o 
the  fleet,  and  by  the  morning  they  had  moored  the 
vessel  upon  the  quay  ot  the  city.  What  a  triumph 
this  was!  Men,  women,  and  children  thronged 
down  in  thousands— fond  was  abundant — they  ate 
and  were  satisfied.  But  the  extent  of  the  poor  man’s 
service  was  not  known  when  they  merely  satisfied 
their  hunger — he  had  engagrd  the  friendly  city  to 
send  yet  turther  supplies  with  a  fleet,  which  should 
not  only  attack  the  enemy’s  ships,  but  land  a  body  of 
soldiers  to  fall  suddenly  upon  the  camp  in  the  rear, 
while  the  soldiers  of  the  city  made  a  sally  on  the 
front.  Accordingly,  the  next  day,  the  sea  outside  the 
harbor  was  covered  with  yesseU.  The  enemy  ^vaa 
in  great  consternation  ;  all  fell  out  as  the  poor  man 
ba<r  foreseen.  After  very  little  iightiag,  the  enemy 


had  penni.<uon  to  reiirc,  leaving  as  hostages  three  ot 
their  principal  men,  till  an  amount  of  tr>  asiire  was 
sent  m,  which  quite  made  up  the  losses  of  the  seige 

“  As  you  may  be  sure,  nobody  t.fter  this  thought 
j  they  could  honor  the  poor  man  sufliciently — 1ns  deeds 
'  were  written  in  the  annals  of  the  city,  and  ever  alter 
he  was  universally  called,  “  The  Saviour  of  his 
Country  !  ’ 

“  Well,”  said  William,  “  what  do  you  think  of  my 
I  story  ?  Vou  see,  the  poor  man,  by  Ins  science  ami 
I  skill,  could  do  mote  for  his  city  than  either  orator^'  or 
I  soldiers.” 

'  ”  Upon  my  word,”  said  both  his  brothers,  in  the 

i  same  breath,  ”  there ’s  something  in  it !  ” 

i  LETTER  FROM  SUMMER  TO  WINTER 

wairTEN  SF.THI'.ES  THt.  TROrit'9. 

I  \M  exceedingly  puzzled  to  know  how  to  address 
you  I  am  loo  polite  to  call  you  my  old  enemy  ;  and 
as  for  naming  you  my  dear  friend,  that  would  be 
ridiculous  eiinugh,  w hen  it  is  known  full  well,  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles,  that  we  quarrel  at  -such  a 
rate  no  country  can  contain  us  both.  True  w  e  keep 
^  up  our  opposition  at  a  most  respectful  disianr  e.  Vou 
seldom  ^it  your  hard  foot  iipcu  the  tram  ot  my  car- 
menf.s,  and  if  by  chance,  1  Head  on  your  icy  ii>*s,  I 
I  shrink  as  it  1  had  i<iuclied  a  torpedo,  .''o  iimeli  do  I 
I  dread  you,  that  I  usually  send  Spring  before  me,  to 
;  bolieii  your  stormy,  furious  temper ;  and  that  de.ir 
I  liiila  messenger,  cdpricious  ns  she  is,  is  a  mild,  cheer- 
I  lul  creature.  You  rave,  and  fret,  and  bhi.sier  at  her 
metier  A/o/rA,  but  you  never  fail  to  yield  to  her  al 
I  last.  This  pleases  me  ulinoxt  a.s  much  as  it'  I  eon-  ; 
quered  you  myself ;  and  enables  me  to  think  of  you 
with  some  patience,  alihough  yon  do  call  me  a  cow- 
ardly  court  beauty,  afraid  to  step  out  only  w  hen  ilie 
sun  shines  and  the  breeze  is  gentle  1  never  dsiiieil 
that  1  feared  you,  I  do  not  know  w  ho  could  meet  you 
without  some  degree  of  trepidation,  armed  as  you  | 
,  are  with  a  club  of  icicles,  and  carrying  a  tottering  i 
I  avalanche  upon  your  hack.  Sofarirom  venturing  to 
I  come  forward  to  meet  you,  I  even  dread  to  have  you  ' 
I  follow  close  upon  my  rear.  Hood  Mr  Auiimin,  as 
I  wiber  as  seventy-five,  and  as  lavish  in  hio  lioiiftiy  as  • 
I  open-hearted  sixteen,  is  kind  enough  to  cover  my  ; 
;  retreat.  As  soon  as  the  edge  of  iiiy  green  robe  dis-  j 
j  appears  from  the  hill.'<,  he  spreads  his  rich  mantle  i 
lover  the  trees.  I  here  are  indeed  some  countries  | 
I  w  here  my  tru.sty  friends.  Spring  and  Autumn  arc  nr-  ; 
ver  admitted  ;  but  they  are  climates  w  hicli  1  hate.  I 
always  enter  them  in  a  desperate  hurry,  Imrii  and 
I  scorch  them  in  my  vexation,  and  quit  them  in  a  sud 
'  den  fright.  For  my  own  pait,  I  heartily  wi.-li  that  1 
,  was  never  obliged  even  to  look  more  than  thirty  d»»- 
i  grees  beyond  my  grand  equinoctial  jialace.  Tlie  ; 
flowers  there  are  bright  as  tropical  siinbeaiis,  and  the 
birds,  with  feathers  so  brilliant,  and  tunes  of  such 
ceaseless  melody !  The  there  is  such  a  variety  ot 
them  always  in  my  dominions.  When  I  he  in  the 
soft  clouds  of  a  Persian  sky,  I  am  entranevd  with  the 
rich  notes  of  the  Biilbal  ;*  when  I  go  forth  to  breathe  j 
fragrance  over  Arahy  the  blessed,  my  approach  is 
welcomed  by  the  proud  and  beautiful  gazelle,  swifter  j 
than  the  spicy  winds  of  its  deserl;  the  gaudy 
peacock  struts  upon  Flast  Indian  plains,  changing  her 
splendid  colors  at  every  glance  1  give  her;  the  ma¬ 
jestic  swans  haughtily  bow  their  necks  before  me, 
when  they  go  out  in  troops  upon  the  waters  ot  tlie 
Ganges  ;  the  unrivalled  bird  of  paradise  nestless  and 
flutters  in  my  bower  of  roses  at  Hiudostan  ;  but 
dearer  than  all,  is  the  sweet  little  humming  bird  of 
Mexico;  so  gorgeous  in  its  tiny  plumage,  so  graceful, 
so  rapid,  and  so  restless. 

Nor  is  It  the  birds  alone,  who  rejoice  in  my  pre¬ 
sence.  The  blossoms  are  as  bright  as  they  ;  the  trees 
stoop  with  their  weight  of  foliage,  and  glisten  with 
golden  fruit ;  and  even  when  far  beyond  my  favorite 
regions,  man  greets  niy  beaming  face  with  heartfelt 
gladness,  and  the  eartU  smiles  as  she  strews  her 
Ifluwers  in  my  path. 

Now  who,  Mr  Frigidity,  comes  forth  to  welcome 
youl  Whizz!  whizz!  you  go  piping  round  the 
world,  and  straightway  every  animated  thing  takes 
to  flight,  and  the  poor  plants,  unable  to  escape,  die 
with  terror.  Man  shuns  you  wherever  he  can.  He 
shuts  you  out  of  his  dwelling,  while  I,  sheltered  in 
his  costly  green  house,  laugh  at  your  grumbling  and 
your  power.  Woman  mantles  herself  in  fur,  till  you 
can  hardly  look  upon  her  pretty  eyes ;  the  birds  fol¬ 
low  me  in  my  happy  flight,  and  the  very  tishes  con¬ 
ceal  themselves  deep  m  the  cold  sea-  The  simple  fact 
Lb,  you  are  never  barely  tolerable,  except  when  the 
art  of  man  makes  you  very  much  like  me.  Now  in 
th«*  name  of  civility,  do  tell  me  why  you  do  not  cease 

*  Nam«  sf  the  oichtisf  ale. 


troubling  the  gi  od  p«  i>pl('  i>l  this  h  ippy  planri  »  It' 
there  w.i«  a  single  pkee  where  you  wne  wniiied,  u 
would  he  some  exeus«  lor  stajiiig;  but  even  m  Nova 
Zeiiihia  and  Iceland,  the  last  strong  holds  ol  your 
despotic  power,  aniuiaU  and  trees  have  stoppr  d  ih<  ir 
growth  111  indignation  and  despair.  Even  the  poor 
little  cats  and  dogs,  with  their  coarse  furry  niittvii.->, 
padding  over  eternal  snows,  have  an  air  of  the  ni<>sr. 
utter  distress.  Now,  good  .Mr  Winter,  I  will  not  say 
any  more,  lor  tear  you  would  revenge  yoursell  «>u 
Spring,  and  push  her  back  three  weeks  ihi.s  year  ; 
but  1  must  indulge  the  hu(>e  that  vou  will  r-^ase 
to  exist,  when  the  world  is  a  little  more  crawilcd,  t 
little  wiser,  and  a  trifle  better  than  it  now  is. 

Whatever  yon  are  not,  I  am,  mmcr. 

NUMERATION. 

Trr»R  Well  lioy.s,  to  day  we  are  to  begin  Ariili- 
mrtic.  1  hope  yon  are  come  determined  to  le.irii  it, 

('h.xrlks  1  wish  to  iindarstaiid  it  above  all  things; 
but  they  say  it  is  very  dillictili,  and  that  some  never 
can  iindrrstnnd  it. 

Ti  niR  I  know  it  is  said  .so  ;  luii  do  not  Itelieve  h. 
It  is  only  an  excu.M*  iiiventeil  by  indoteni  e,  lo  p.tllisie 
ignoranc*.  Every  b.sly  can  learn  arilbiiK  ite,  who 
gives  Ins  iitteiition  to  it  i  hily  give  no*  your  whole 
attention,  and  I  will  •  iig.xge  to  t>  ,ich  von,  not  .oily 
how  to  perlorin  the  operdiion.s  ol  arillimritf,  but  why 
they  are  su  pctfoinicd 

GkoriiE.  It  that  IS  ail,  I  long  to  begin  ;  you  may 
depend  upon  iiiy  aileiiiion 

Ti*rf»R  J  like  your  ardor,  and  will  begin  ilie  les¬ 
son  at  once.  'I'lie  tirsi  thing  is  to  lesrn  to  write  nuiii 
bers.  This  la  called  Numeration  We  have  but  nine 
figures  lo  r\pre.s.sall  possible  numbers  I  will  write 
iheiii  on  the  slate,  and  M-e  if  yon  can  tell  wfiat  ilit  y 
are.  Lotik  Charles,  I,  J,  .'i,  1,  .>,  7,  s,  .1 

CiiARi.i-.s.  I  have  le-trued  them  already:  Tliey  .ire 
one,  two,  lhr»  e,  four,  five,  .>.i.\,  s«*ven,  eight,  nine. 

Gr.oHiiK.  J>o  liave  1  •  but  I  cannot  see  how  tfies** 
few  figures  can  expris.-.  all  the  iinmhers  in  the  world 

T'itor  That  IS  just  what  1  am  going  to  explain 
The  rrai'Oii  is,  because  we  only  count  up  to  icu,  and 
then  repeal. 

Cii.\Hi.i.s.  But  you  have  not  shown  us  how  to  write 
ten 

TT'tok.  I  write  it  thus;  f'l.  Hut  here  is  no  new 
figure.  Tlie  •>  on  tlie  riglit,  is  called  a  ri/die;  or 
iiongAt.  Ttie  oilier  nine  arc  called  .tigniyieanf  hgure,,, 
to  distioguieh  Iheiii  from  this,  wlueli,  by  its*  If,  hit.,  no 
sipiiifieation.  You  will  see  the  use  of  it  by  and  by. 
Hal  but  first  let  me  i  X|>laiii  wbal  I  mean  by  .-aying 
wc  repeat  alter  every  ten.  You  have  always  don*-  it 
in  counting,  though  pehajs  you  have  never  thought  •>! 
It  Kertect  a  monicnt.  When  you  have  counted  ten, 
you  go  back  to  one,  and  take  in  all  the  figures  up  t« 
nine  ;  thus,  ten  and  one,  or  elevsn  ;  ten  and  two,  or 
twelve  ;  ten  and  three,  or  thirteen  ;  ten  and  four  or 
fourteen  ;  and  so  on  up  to  twenty,  which  is  twice, 
ten  There  you  begin  again  with  one  ;  thus,  twenty 
one,  or  twice  ten  and  one  ;  and  so  on  to  thirty,  or 
three  tens,  you  call  it  a  hundred  ;  and  then  re p«at  the 
hundreds  until  you  come  to  ten  hundreds,  or  a  thou¬ 
sand. 

Georiie.  I  understand,  now,  perfectly  well  what 
you  mean  by  repeating  after  every  ten  ;  but  why 
would  not  any  number,  eight  for  instance,  do  jast  aa 
well  ? 

Tutor.  I  am  glad  yon  are  so  inquisitive  I  will 
tell  you  '  Eight  would  have  done  just  as. well  if  all 
men  had  agreed  to  use  it.  But  the  reason  why  ten 
was  selected,  is,  that  when  men  first  b^an  to  count, 
they  made  use  of  their  fingers  and  thum^,  which  are 
ten.  When  they  wanted  to  go  beyond  ten,  they  be¬ 
gan  and  counted  over  again.  This  is  the  reason  why 
we  now  repeat  after  every  ten. 

Chxrl.cs.  That  is  a  very  good  reason,  1  almost 
wonder  I  never  thought  of  it  before.  Bat,  ar*  yon 
not  jesting  J  Was  there  really  a  time  when  men  were 
so  Ignorant  that  they  had  to  use  their  fingers  in 
coHnting  T 

Tutor.  O  yes!  Did  yon  never  hear  that  tha  sava¬ 
ges  of  this  continent  could  not  reckon  above  five,  and 
when  they  wished  to  express  more,  were  in  the  habit 
of  pointing  to  the  hairs  tif  their  heads  1  Nor  is  it 
wonderful ;  for  simple  as  our  system  of  notation  may 
now  seem  to  you,  the  invention  of  it,  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  prodnetions  of  the  human  mind.  If 
all  the  philosophers  of  the  world,  were  to  meet  to- 
gether,  and  do  their  utmost,  they ^ould  not  invent  a 
system  different  from  this,  which  would  be  as  good 
as  this  is.  They  could  not  devise  any  method  which 
would  be  so  simple  in  its  elsment;.  and  yet  so  infinite 
in  iu  combinations.  For  as  I  have  already  said,  there 
I  is  no  end  to  the  values  which  these  nine  simple  char- 
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•ct^rn  limy  h*"  mndr  to  ;  and  ih^  kf y  to 

th*"  wholu  nfctt  i  iM  ihi’ir  t»’n-fold  imT^Hac  in  value  at 
v.very  ati'p,  an  yon  i{o  from  rifjlit  to  left.  The  lirat  on 
the  rijjht,  wc  eall  uiiita,  the  necotid,  tens,  the  third, 
hundreds;  these  three  make  the  (irat  period  Thus 
u  read  ihree  hundred  and  thirty-three  :  where 
i  you  aee  the  second  .*t  is  worth  ten  limes  as  much  as 
I  the  lirsi,  and  the  tnird  3  is  worth  ten  times  ten,  or  a 
hundred  times  as  much  as  the  first. 

!  (itoHCK  But  siippns*.'  I  wished  to  write  exactly 
I  ihree  hundred,  could  I  do  it  with  one  figure  1 
'  Turoa  V>B— but  then  you  must  show  that  the  3 
occupies  the  third  place,  and  that  there  are  no  lens 
lor  units  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  you  make  use  of  ci- 
<  pliers.  This,  indeed,  is  all  ciphers  are  good  for  ;  they 
■'  merely  show  the  absence  of  siguificant  figures:  thus 
JftStis  the  expression  you  wanted. 

f'HAKl.r.s  Now  I  understand  the  use  of  these  in¬ 
significant  things  5o,  then  if  I  wanted  to  write  three 
bundled  and  three,  I  should  express  it  thus,  .3i)3;  pul¬ 
ling  the  cipher  between,  to  show  that  there  are  lens. 

Tt  roR  Kxactly  so  ;  and  33(t  implies  that  there  are 
hundreds  snd  tens,  but  no  units  If  you  understand 
this  period  well,  you  can  understand  all  the  rest :  tor 
the  next  period  is  formed  of  three  figures,  in  the  same 
way  Tho  first  right  hand  figure  in  this  period,  is 
thou  ;  the  second,  lens  of  thousands — just  as  be¬ 
fore,  liie  first  was  units,  the  second,  lens,  and  the 
third,  hundreds  :  thus,  .3. 33, i nig,  is  read,  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-three  tliouhand.  You  know  what  the 
ciphers  mean,  iJeorge  1 

licoKUR  Yes:  tftey  show  the  absence  of  the  first 
period  by  keeping  its  place.  Hut  I  suppose  if  1  pul 
the  two  [lerio^  together,  thus,  333,333,  it  would  read 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand,  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-three  :  but  what  is  the  third  period  ? 
tell  us  that ;  and  then  1  think  1  can  put  the  three  to¬ 
gether 

Ti'tor.  It  is  just  like  the  other, only  the  first  figure 
on  ths  right  is  callsd  millions. 

t^coRiiE.  Of  couriM*,  then  the  second  istensof  mil- 
Itons;  and  333,i>K.»,<H4>,  is  three  l.iiiuldred  and  thirty- 
three  millions. 

Tittok.  You  are  right.  Now  tell  me  if  numeration 
IS  not  very  simple,  and  if  it  is  not  truly  wonderful  that 
^  suen  vast  and  various  values  can  be  expressed,  ky  the 
combinations  of  these  few  characters. 

I 'EORt.E  It  is  indeed  I  wonder  that  those  who 
invented  language,  had  not  done  the  same:  Would 
It  not  be  possible  T 

TrroR  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  language  does 
resemble  our  anrlimetical  numbers  in  its  formation. 
There  are,  however,  strong  objections  to  such  a  lan¬ 
guage.  Rut  you  could  not  understand  them  yet,  if  I 
should  slate  them  :  beside,  the  hour  is  out.  To  mor¬ 
row  I  shall  explain  addition.  Meantime  you  must 
practice  writing  niimhers  until  you  become  perfectly 
familiar  with  it.  Nothing  hut  practice  can  make  you 
expert.  We  have  only  made  use  of  the  figure  three 
and  ciphers :  but  what  is  true  of  that,  is  true  of  every 
oifier  'I'o-morrow,  ifieii,  1  shall  expect  to  find  you 
perfect  in  Numeration. 

THE  MOON  AND  THE  RIVER. 

It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  eveniag.  The  moon 
shone  lull  upon  the  Hudson  Kiver.  The  river  was  so 
lovely  and  so  still,  one  could  almost  imagine  it  fell 
happy  ;  and  aa  the  moon-beams  flickered,  now  here, 
in>w  there,  over  its  gently-moving  waters,  imagina¬ 
tion  Ukeued  It  to  a  sleeping  babe,  nestling  on  its 
mother’s  arm,  and  dreaming  of  her  smile,  until  an 
answering  laugh  appeared  and  disappeared  on  its  own 
<  lierub  mouth 

The  moon  looked  down  upon  the  quiet  beauty  of 
the  river,  and  spoke  thus  disdainfully.  “  Yoa  glitter 
prodigiously,  to-iiight,  my  dear  friend.  If  I  were  not 
quite  too  important  a  personage  to  be  jeaioua,  1  should 
tliiiik  you  meant  to  outshine  me.  In  good  truth,  you 
look  up  in  my  face  with  such  a  silly,  self-satisfied  air, 
I  cannot  forbear  telling  you,  that  all  the  light  you 
weiii  to  he  so  proud  of,  is  borrowed  entirely  from  me. 
If  1  draw  my  silver  veil  of  cloudsover  iny  clear  brow, 
fur  one  moment,  what  mortal  can  aee  your  boasted 
splendor  **’ 

The  liver,  nothing  daunted,  answered,  in  a  low 
meloJioiis  lone,  **  I  am  not  vain  of  my  brightness, 
fair  planet ;  for  1  well  know  it  is  not  my  own.  But, 
with  all  due  humility  allow  me  to  remind  your  ma¬ 
jesty,  that  you,  toll,  shine  with  borrotetd  splendor. 
It  the  sun  refused  to  gild  your  darkness,  where  would 
you  find  a  ray  to  besiuw  upon  me  I  8ince,  then,  we 
are  both  retlscting  things,  let  us  remember  that  boast¬ 
ing  18  equally  unbecoming  to  ua.  If  much  is  given 
us  from  the  dazzling  source  of  light  and  heat,  let  us 
receive  it  with  humble  gladness,  and  impart  it  to 
othera.  u  freely  as  it  is  bestowed  upoBoundves." 


Morai.  If  we  have  wealth,  or  talents,  or  any 
other  great  gifts,  let  us  remember  that  they  are  not 
our  own,  and  ought  not  therefore,  to  be  an  occasion 
of  pride.  Whatsoever  we  have,  la  losHed  to  us,  fur  a 
season,  by  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  is  intended  for 
sonic  good  use  ;  not  for  ostentatious  display. 

& 

THE  CHILDREN'S  WISH 

ST  MAST  MOWIT I . 

t>H,  for  an  old  gray  travrllsi, 

By  our  winter  lire  to  be, 

T«  tell  ut  or  each  Isreigii  slioie, 
or  sunny  seas  and  mountains  hoar, 

Which  wc  can  naver  tec  ! 

To  tell  III  or  those  regions  stern 
.All  cover'd  with  i<  c  and  snow, 

Where  Ihe  hardiest  Hr  could  never  hear 
The  tiitter  cold  or  that  northern  air 
’.Mong  the  dwarHkIi  Lwpiimuu.x. 

Or  when,  on  the  high  and  snowy  ridge, 
or  the  Dorrme  siountains  cold. 

The  patient  reindeer  draws  the  slolge. 

With  rattling  hoots,  on  the  tolteiing  ledge 
OI  some  dark  mountain  hold. 

Or  it  that  ancient  ttavellrr 

Had  gone  o'er  the  lulls  of  Spam, 

Orolher  scenes  he  would  proiidiv  speak 
I'han  icy  seas  and  muiintams  lileak, 

And  a  weary  way  ut  pain. 

He  w  onll  tell  ot  green  and  sunny  vales, 

Thick  w  oods,  and  watars  clear, 
or  sunny  flowers  and  summer  skies. 

And  pleasant  girls  with  their  merry  eyas. 

And  the  dark-hrow  ’d  muleteer. 

And  think,  ir  he  had  been  at  Rome, 

And  ill  8t.  Teter's  stoitd, 

And  seen  each  venerable  place 
Kameil,  when  the  old  heroic  race 
Ot  Rome,  was  great  and  goml 

And  more,  ir  he  had  voyaged  o’er 
The  bright  bine  (tieriaii  sea, 

'Mong  isles  where  the  tall  while  lily  grow  s, 

•And  the  gum-ristus  and  the  rose. 

The  bay  and  the  olive  tree  ! 

And  hail  fe|)  on  oil  Pariiassus'  top 
i'll!'  I'll  isint  biei'/es  blow  ; 

III  Athens  dwelt  a  long,  long  time. 

And  noted  all  which,  ot  that  fan  clime, 

We  long  so  much  tokiiow  . 

And  then,  as  he  grew  old  and  w  ise. 

He  should  ao  lo  rHlestiiif, 

And  in  the  holy  cit>  dwell, 

Till,  like  his  home,  he  knew  it  w  ell. 

With  the  Bitde  line  by  fine. 

He  should  have  stood  on  l.ebanoii. 

In  the  dark  gum  ci'dar's  shade  ; 

And,  with  a  meek  and  holy  heart, 

On  the  Mount  of  Olives  sat  apart  j 
And  along  the  Jordan  strav 'd. 

And  have  travell’d  an  where  Babylon 
Is  a  waste  and  desert  heap. 

Where  ihe  pale  hvarinth  grows  alone. 

And  silentiv  'iieath  the  iiiin'd  stone 
The  bright  green  lizaids  creep. 

And  it,  the  great  world  ixmml  about. 

Through  flowery  Hindostan, 

To  thoavestern  world,  to  the  southern  <  ape, 
Where  herds  the  zeltra  and  the  ajie, 

Had  gone  this  |deasaiit  man  — 

What  tales  he  ronid  tell  on  w  inter  nights  ! 

Of  Indian  hunters  grim, 

.As  they  sit  in  the  pine-bark  wigwams'  bound, 
While  the  hungry  wolf  is  barking  round. 

In  the  midnight  forest  dim. 

Or  how  they  meet  by  the  coiinril  fire. 

Wearing  the  hen-hawk  s  crest, 
l.isteiiing  the  words  of  some  ancient  man. 

Whose  eloquent  speech  like  waters  ran 
Mighty  and  unrepress'd. 

Or  of  the  hK>ody  Indian  wrars. 

When  'neath  each  forest  tree 
Was  done  some  fell  dead  of  afl'right. 

And  the  w  ar-whoop  rang  at  dead  ol  night 
Through  the  wild  wo^s  dreaiily. 

He  would  tell  of  dim  and  savage  coasts, 

Of  shipwrecks  dark  and  dread. 

Ot  coral  reefs  in  sleeping  seas. 

Of  the  bright  isles  of  the  Hesperides, 

Andot  more  than  we  have  read. 

And  oh,  that  such  old  nan  were  here. 

With  his  bright  and  kindly  look. 

With  thought  like  deep  exhaustless  springs. 

And  his  memory,  full  of  glorious  things, 

Like  a  pleasant  picture-book  ! 

Beautiful  is  the  love  of  a  sister ;  it  is  moonlight  ou 
our  path— it  hath  light,  but  no  heat ;  it  ia  of  heaven, 
and  sheds  its  peace  upon  earth 

“  Why  do  you  not  thank  tlod,”  said  Mansure  to  an 
Arab,  “  that  since  I  have  been  your  ruler  you  have 
never  been  afflicted  with  the  plague  1  **  «  God  is  too 
just  to  send  two  scourges  upon  us  at  onca,”  was  the 
reply ;  but  it  coat  the  bold  speaker  hia  life. 


t  WHAT  DOES  A  DOG  KNOW  OF  CAUSE  AND 
EFFECT.’ 

Hr  knows  that  cflecis  are  produced  by  causes,  and 
!  that  like  causes  will  produce  like  eflects;  or  rather 
he  knows,  that  is,  remembers,  that  they  have  done 
so,  and  he  belitvrx  that  they  will  continue  lo  do  so. 
What  kuow  you  beyond  this !  1  have  heard  you 

;  laugh  scores  of  tunes  to  see  both  the  dog  and  the  cat 
scampering  dowu  stairs  or  up  stairs,  out  of  the  kitch¬ 
en,  as  though  they  were  mad,  the  moment  the  voice 
ol  the  cat’s-meat  mau  is  iieard  coming  round  the 
,  square,  and  must  impatiently  waiting  at  the  street 
'  door  111!  his  arrival.  They  know  that  that  voice,  at 
^  that  pariiculair  time  of  the  day,  has  always  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  supply  of  food  ;  and  they  Mieve  that 
the  satiic  effect  will  continue  to  follow.  When  your 
.  lioHse-dog  hears  in  the  dead  of  night  a  footstep  ap¬ 
proaching  the  house,  he  sets  up  a  furious  barking, 
heeause  he  believes  that  noise  (the  sound  of  the 
footstep)  would  lint  be  produced  unless  it  were  caused 
by  the  approach  of  some  person.  He  does  not  bark 
at  the  sound  of  the  wind,  unr  ut  the  falling  of  a  brick 
from  Ihe  house-top  near  his  keniid.  Nor  does  hs 
bark  if  the  strange  footfall  be  accompanied  by  the 
voice  of  his  master  If  1  call  him  to  me,  he  comes 
bounding  joyously  toward  me  ;  but  if  1  ruh  his  nose 
with  Biiufi',  he  will  not  conic  to  me  again,  though  1 
call  him  never  so  coa.xingly,  until  he  has  forgotten 
(he  circniiistanee.  And  then,  if  it  be  not  too  long 
afterward,  if  I  shew  him  ihe  box  out  ol  which  he  saw 
I  me  take  the  snufl,  he  will  grin  and  sidle  away,  know- 
I  ing  that  what  I  took  out  of  that  box  was  the  cause  of 
I  the  paintui  effects  produced  in  his  nose,  and  that  if 
I  he  do  not  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  same  cause,  the 
1  same  effects  will  be  produced  again. — [Philosophic 
I  Nuts,  by  Fdw  Johnson. 


LE  JARDIN  DE  MA  TANTE. 

f.ittle  chiMron  in  France,  love  lo  repest  "  Dans  le  Jarflin 
(le  ina  tante,”  as  well  as  American  girls  and  boys  do  "  This  is 
the  house  tliat  Jack  built. ’’ 

II  vicnl  du  jardin  dc  ma  laiile — (Mi,  qu’il  cst  beau 
le  jardiii  de  ma  tanle  !  Duns  le  Jardin  de  ma  tante, 
il  y  a  un  arbre — (.)h,  qu’il  esl  beau  Parbre,  du  jardin, 
de  Ilia  taiiU; !  Duns  I’urbre,  du  jardin,  dc  ma  tante, 
il  y  a  un  troii — C)li,  ipi’i!  esi  beau  le  trou,  de  I’arbre, 
dll  jurdiii,  de  ma  tante  !  Duns  le  trou,  de  I’arbre,  du 
jardiu,  de  ma  tante,  il  y  a  un  nid — Oh,  qu’il  est  beau 
le  nid,  du  Iron,  de  I’arbre,  du  jardin,  de  ma  tante  ! 
DdU.^  le  md,  du  trou,  de  I'urbre,  du  jardin,  de  ma 
tante,  il  y  a  un  oitu'au — Uh,  qu’il  est  beau  le  oiseau, 
du  iiid,  du  trou,  de  I'urbre,  du  jardin,  de  ma  taiitc  ! 
L'oiseait,  du  nid,  du  irnu,  de  I'urbre,  du  jardin,  de 
ma  tante,  porte  dans  son  bre  un  billet — oi'rces  mots 
sont  ecrils — “Je  vous  aime  ” — Oh,  qu  ils  sont  doux 
ces  moUs,  “Jc  vous  dime,”  qui  soul  cents  surle  billet 
porte  dans  le  bee,  de  I’oiseau,  du  nid,  du  trou,  de 
!  I’arbre,  du  jardin,  de  ma  tante  ! 

I  Exster.-t  method  ok  measuring  Time. — The 
I  people  of  the  East  measure  time  by  the  length  of  their 
I  shadow.  Hence,  if  you  ask  a  man  what  o’clock  it  is, 
,  he  immediately  gors  into  the  sun,  stands  erect,  then 
I  looking  where  his  shadow  terminates,  he  measures 
I  his  length  with  his  feet,  and  tells  you  nearly  the  lime. 
Thus  the  workmen  earnestly  desire  the  shadow  which 
indicates  the  time  for  leaving  their  work.  A  person 
wishing  to  leave  his  toil,  says,  “  How  long  my  shadow 
is  in  coming  !  ”  ”  Why  did  you  not  come  sooner  1  ” 

I  “Because  I  waited  for  my  shadow.”  In  the  7lh 
'  chapter  of  Job  we  find  it  written,  “As  a  servant 
'  earnestly  desireth  his  shadow.” 

C«NJUGAL  AvEEflTiox  — A  woman  from  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  I 'cl  nil  villi*,  vTint  into  an  apothecary's  shop 
the  other  day  w  'ii  two  pioscriptions,  one  for  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  the  other  for  her  cow.  She  inquired  what 
was  the  price  of  them  ;  and  the  apothecary  replied, 

,  that  it  was  so  much  for  the  man,  and  so  much  for 
the  beast.  Ths  woman  finding  that  she  had  not 
J  enough  money,  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  said, 
“  Give  me,  at  ^1  events,  the  medicine  for  the  cow  ; 
*  1  CAB  ACBd  for  my  hosbAnd’s  to-morrow  !’* 


iVo.  1.] 


EVERY  Y  b  U  T  H  ’  S'  G  A  Z  E  T  T  E 


EVERY  YOUTH  S  (iAZETTE.  I  artist.  Chapman,  and  it  was  rngravrd  hy  oiir  aoart't  ly  I  I  am  indrhtrd  to  a  uiimhrr  ct  thf  .luv^nite 

inferior,  Adams  By  and  by  I  shall  write  about  the  |  Miscellany,  published  si.xtern  yeara  ago,  lor  some  of 
%t  I  ^  I  art  of  “  designing,”  and  about  wood-fiigraviiig.  You  |  the  artiehs  in  this  niiinbar  The  Miscellany  was 

A  Ctt1~  ^OrK  .  must  be  taught  about  matters  that  adorn  life.  You  i  very  popular  with  all  young  folks  in  its  day  ;  but,  as 

SATURDAY  JAND  Y  '  **  admire  all  that  is  fair  and  lovely.  The  j  its  readers  have  since  grow  u  up  to  be  men  and 

_  _ _ _  t  A  ^  22,  1844,.  _ j  which  1  ask  you  fjfK'e.xainine,  represents  an  ;  women,  the  present  generaiioii  w  ill  hud  them  as 

ORANOTAT^rELIX  To  ms^YOONO  READEHS  i,'* ’“''T"?'’''  ‘"I  "  y™'-'!'”;  «*■»•»  'f  >•  I'-l  «»»  .I.e  fi„.  ,,mr 

lA  V  L'  I  They  hnd  delight  in  his  society,  as  I  hope  you  will  Very  few  copies  ol  it  were  published;  it  was  edited 

My  Dear  Young  rniLNUs:  '  . 

God  bless  you  all !  I  delight  in  mine.  He  is  amusing  them,  as  I  shall  by  Mrs.  L.  M.  Child,  one  ol  ihe  most  accomplished 

\ir-.k  .u-  .1.1  .  •.  1  endeavor  to  amuse  you  They  seem  to  be  v«  ry  fond  '  writers  for  the  young. 

With  this  greeting  I  take  up  my  pen  to  write  my  .  , .  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ........  ^ 

.  ,•  I  .  t .  t.  r  L  I  '  ol  htm.  It  13  a  cheerful  group  !  Behold  how  the  i 

hrst  article  (or  ‘‘ Lvcry  Youth  8  Gazette,”  of  which !  ,  ,  .  ,  I  ,, 

,  .  J  .......  .  i  tendrils  ot  youth  encompass  the  tree  ol  old  age  i  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

1  am  the  editor.  1  hope  i  shall  make  you  love  me.  ,  „  ..  ...  .  ;  I  v  i  i  .u  .  »  .  .  i... 

,  ,  ,,  ,  ,  ,,  I  Beautilul  IS  a  life  well  spent !  Happy  is  the  man  w  ho,  I  \  oi  th  is  peculiarly  the  time  lor  «  Hjoynivnt,  w  hen 

1  shall  try  my  very  best  to  please  you.  I  know  your  ;  .  ,  .  .  .  .  .  d  .  .  n 

.  .  ,  ,  •  1  J  /  1.  1  1  i  whtji  hts  journey  through  the  vale  ol  years  is  we  1  I  the  mind,  as  yet  untaiiglit  to  reflect,  looks  upon  all 

tastes — I  know  your  virtues  aud  your  faults — 1  know  i  ,  ’  .  ..  .  ,  .  .  .  ,  . 

...  .  •  .  ,  .  nigh  over,  can  turn  and  look  back  with  a  smile  upon  '  things  through  the  mediiini  ol  iis  own  miioeenee  and 

your  dispositions  and  manners ;  in  short,  I  know  ‘  .  .  .  ,,  .  .  . 

...  f  L  r  J  L-i  I  those  who  have  not  yet  passed  Irom  its  suiiliglit  into  '  inexperience.  (  ireumsiaiiees  may,  lor  a  tune,  make 

everything  about  you.  I  have  lived  among  chil-  i  .  .  ;  .  .  ..  .  i 

.  .  ,  ,  , ,  ,  .  I  Its  shadows!  I  an  impression  upon  Us  leelings;  but  it  seldom  or 

dren  since  I  was  a  child,  and  while  1  was  a  child.  ...  .  .  ..  ,  i  .  i  a-..  .  .  ..  .  .  u  .  .i 

.  ,  My  dears!  How  I  wis- h  Hit  con  d  see  you  a  ,  ever  lasts— like  the  air-hlled  ball  which  yields  to  the 

Oh,  then  it  was  nearly  seventy  years  ago !  What  ii  ■  ^ 

...  :  even  as  the  old  man  iii  the  picture  sees  the  children  |  touch,  but,  Irom  the  elastic  properties  ol  its  nature, 

long,  long  time  do  seventy  years  appear  to  you ;  to  '  '  .  ..  r  .  •  .  l 

.  4,  ti.....  ci.4.R><.r  .1.  n  .U4.  I  *hat  are  about  him!  How  1  should  like  lo  look  at  I  ln»es  all  signs  of  the  impression  when  the  raiise 

m«  they  appear  shorter  than  a  span — they  arc  as  a '  j  ~.i  .  .  .  a  l 

tale  that  is  told  !  bright  eyes,  hear  yoiir  merry  voices,  kiss  your  j  removed.  This  Ireedom  Irom  reneciion  is  a  beau- 


Sorat  day  I  will  gi.a  you  a  hialory  of  my  lifo.  I  "*>>'  ‘1^“'  ero.Hl.o...,for  .1  l.av.. 

ba.e  booD  a  g,ea.  uavelkr.  I  ba.o  gbd.d  with  .bo  >»“  l.»».fundly  I  lovo  y,.a  •  'he  m.ad  Iroo  .o  d,.nk  m  .ho  . .0,0  o.  oa.l,  hoaob  dao 

.  .  J  1.  .  J  J  L  .  41  •  .  Gns-vownif  R  Fmx  preparing  it  lor  ihe  knowledge  and  exiKrienee  ol 

Laplander  on  his  sledge,  drawn  by  the  deet  reindeer,  r.vni  » .v  rnf.a  rn.ix.  .  .  u  .i.«  , .  ..4,.  .  .k  .  k. 

^  »  7  *  after  years,  which  bring  in  their  Irani  seriuiis  ihought 

ovor  a  wa...  of  aparkling  .no..,  and  1  have  slop.  a  ^  ^  ^ 

Vol"!*  ?  A  JT?.?  T  ^  hk^hia  oan  bo  jonorally  koowa.  So  ......y  oowo,.  of  bfo.  opoo  .„  .ho  .artooooo.  of  .bo  a.U.c.,on,.  .o  an 

„  4  M  *' f  "by  pobboa.ionaol  .ho  kind  have  appoa.od,  .ba.  .ho  abnoa.  anl..ili.od  o«.onl.  Kindnom  an.t  aon.loaom 

over  the  rough  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  |  .  ......  1 1  .1  u  ....  r  .1.- „k  1 1  .....u 

,  ,  ijLL-ii  L  ..  public  have  reason  to  b*  doubtful  ol  anv  new  enter-  •’■8  mould  the  yielding  nature  ol  the  child  with  per- 

have  been  led  by  the  indolent  native  through  the  trop-  I  *  ...  .  .  ,  .  .  r  .  .l  ,1  k  i  .u  ..  .i 

,  “  I  prise.  No  doubt,  however,  need  be  eiitcriaiiied  with  feet  ease — can  remove  the  weeds  which  a  thousand 

ical  torcstsol  bouth  America.  1  have  seen  all  nations  .  ...  l  j  .  1  .k.  1 ..  ....»..i 

r  .  •  J  11  r  .  I  ij  regard  to  the  firm  eslablishiiieiit  ol  ilie  South's  <Ia-  had  examples  cause  to  spring  up  mind  the  beautilul 

ol  men,  and  experienced  all  climates.  1  could  go  on  *  1  .  j  i  . 

svpn  nou,  fo  lolU  lo  un„  o  . . . . .  Arrangements  have  been  maiU  to  c  uitniue  it  i  rt'»wer3  nupUnled  by  nature. 


Venice.  1  have  clambered  with  the  hardy  trapper 
over  the  rough  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
have  been  led  by  the  indolent  native  through  the  trop¬ 
ical  forests  of  South  America.  1  have  seen  all  nations 
of  men,  and  experienced  all  climates.  1  could  go  on 
even  now  to  talk  to  you,  through  a  dozen  column.^  of 


this  pretty  little  sheet,  of  things  that  I  have  seen  and  ®  *“  ^ j  A  soil  as  rich  and  fruilful  a.s  ilir  youilifiil  mind  can- 

heard.  Old  men,  they  eay,  love  to  talk,  and  children  ''  |  not  be  too  early  cultivated  It  should  be  ...vited 

love  to  hear  them.  One  of  these  days,  you  shall  be  1  fiends  need  not  fear  that  it  will  be  always  pub- ,  p,  m.jmre,  and  have  its  aitentioi,  direeled  lo  the 


lold  of  my  adventures — how  1  kissed  the  Queen  Vic- 


EHorls  will  be  nude  to  eiigaij*'  the  bent  countless  objects  that  surround  it,  on  which  ever  side 


toria  of  England  one  fine  spring  morning,  when  she  """  i  “  ''f"- 

was  a  little  Princess,  as  she  walked  with  her  nurse  i  »’  r  '<>  *1  j  by  its  existence,  a  principle  by  whidi  ii  has  its  being 

•  and  other  attendants  in  St.  James’s  Park,  and  how  '  ‘‘'rward  all  the  new  books  for  This  inquiry,  naturally,  branches  out  inio  many  ob- 

I  shot  a  huge  lion  in  Africa,  after  a  day’s  hunt  under  |  ^"“"8  ‘hat  were  good,  and  from  these  the  very  jects  of  interesting  and  uselnl  knowledge.  The 

a  burning  sun  ;  but  now  1  must  dwell  on  other  sub  I  c«>i:r,nii.gs  that  live  upon  the  earth  ;  the  birds  wliieh  track  the 

jects— I  must  converse  with  you  about  ”  Every  Youth’s  ■  i  ‘^e  fidi  whieli  inhabit  ilie  seas 

Gazette  ”  '  rivers,  with  iheir  species,  nature.;  and  habits,  their 

■  4-  .  .  .  ..  ^  ‘  respectfully  request  all  good  people,  who  are  , 

I  do  not  now,  for  the  first  time,  discharge  the  pleas-  interested  in  the  welfare  ol  the  young,  to  do  all  ^  hichgoverii  the  mo- 

ant  duty  of  writing  for  the  young.  1  am  the  author  their  power  to  promote  tlie  circulation  of  »  Every  j  i,„n.sot  ,he  Mars,  and  those  whieli  more  closely  apply 

of  many  small  volumes,  that  were  great  favorites  in  Youth’s  Gazette.”  I  ask  all  who  hold  the  ,H  n  of  j  world  which  we  ourselves  inhabii  ;  the  vege. 

their  time— yes,  as  great  as  those  of  my  respected  old  ready  writers,  to  send  us  ariicles  of  a  kind  suitable  |  ,aS|c  and  the  mineral  kingdoms  ;  the  histones  of  va- 

friend,  Peter  PaHey.  Peter  has  frequently  asked  and  j  for  yonth.  I  want  teachers  of  youth  to  lake  it  under  i  r,ou.s  nations  ol  all  limes,  but  more  pariicularly  of 

obtiined  my  assistance  in  Ihe  composition  of  his  va-  their  patronage  and  favor  me  with  their  suggestions  our  own  period,  with  our  law.s,  eu.'ioiii  ,  mode  of 

nous  stories.  I  am  told  by  respectable  persons  that  j  concerning  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  con-  government,  social  and  political  relations,  trades, 

he  did  not  write  many  of  the  works  that  bear  his  ^  ducted.  1  solicit  the  clergy  to  lend  their  aid  in  ma-  manufactures,  arts  and  sciences  All  th*se  should  hr 

name.  Some  of  them  I  should  hope  he  did  not  writs,  king  it  a  medium  for  ths  inculcation  of  religious  and  ,  j^ught  by  easy  and  progressive  le.>«on3  and  exam- 

for  they  are  not  worthy  of  his  reputation.  I  asked  moral  duties.  1  entreat  fathers  and  mothers  to  place  |  order  that  the  mind  may  be  prepared  for  the 

Peter,  for  the  sake  of  our  early  friendship,  to  let  me  it  in  the  hands  of  their  children,  and  thus  inspire  !  gterner  and  more  extensive  .tudifs,  necessary  for  our 

call  the  Youth’s  Gazette  after  him,  and  lo  be  one  of  them,  at  a  tender  age,  with  a  desire  for  knowledge  |  advance  in  years.  All  ihese  studies  ma^  be,  and  have 

Its  editors;  at  first  he  consented, but  afterward  changed  |  and  a  love  of  literature.  j  been,  readered  highly  instructive  and  inietestiiig  to 

his  mind,  because,  as  he  said,  he  had  already  taken  :  young  people,  by  simplifying  iheir  details,  and  illus- 

his  farewell  of  his  youthful  readers,  and  did  not  mean  Littl»  Red  Riding  Hood  —All  my  little  readers  i  pictures,  tales,  and  anecdotes.  By  so 

to  write  any  more.  Peter  is  in  his  dotage  ;  he  must  doubtless  familiar  with  this  capital  child  s  story.  ,  ^  readers  on  the  path  to  knowl- 

be  ninety  years  old  by  this  time.  Smooth  be  his  paa-  S*ome  of  them,  however,  may  not  have  met  with  it  ^  ^ 

sage  to  the  grave!  Sunshine  light  his  departure  to  for  years;  and  that  is  my  reason  why  it  is  now  plant 

the  better  land  !  presented.  It  will  seem  like  an  old  friend  in  a  new  i 

I  do  not  much  regret  Peter’s  withdrawal  from  the  Another  reason  why  I  print  it  is  to  give  a  I  R*bin  Hood  — *My  youthful  readers  will  be  pleased 

Gazette  ;  because  I  should  have  had  all  the  labor,  and  volume  !  i„  hear  that  Messrs  J.  and  H  ‘L  lAsngley,  .">7  Chat- 

he  would  have  won  all  the  credit.  It  will  now  be  “  Book.”  _  ;  ham  Street,  have  juhI  pablislicd  for  their  amuse menl, 

nniie  »  «rnnH  if  it  were  >iinnoM><l  tn  K-  ,1  _  ™  .  .  I  a  beautifui  Volume  of  ilie  best  slories  of  Robin  Hood 


he  would  have  won  all  ih«  credit.  It  will  now  be  “  Book.”  _  ;  ham  Street,  have  juhI  published  for  their  amuse menl, 

quite  u  good.  04  if  it  were  wippoeed  to  be  hie-end.  Tew„.»oce  -^liere  is  .  T.mpor.nre  Sociel,  :  " 

I  relhet  Ihiok.  belief,  for  I  ehall  etriee  lo  wi«  for  ^  r  o'  i.  ,  ii  j  lit  .  ’  eod  hi.  merry  forentio,  illuMtoled  with  vetp  ptelip 

mrwlf,  im  die  poe.  be,;»tifull,  e.preme.  ir,  -gold..  |  colored  pie.ure.  1  dore  «,  .he.  .  gre.r  m.o,  ol 

•L  wi.  eplec,  i»y.«rmLori..,myde.r.^.b.  *  r”  r."  ’  o',,''  u  h  i  ‘"I'*  '*?'<"">  f- 

.he.  yoo  grow  op,  you  .hell  eoufe.  .he.  for  mmiy  .  T''*’  ’’Z  mou.  oudew  ;  ...h  1  .m  eure,  .,11  g„.  .  heerry 

^  .  .  Father  Mathew,  whom  I  saw  in  lrela.id,  and  give  ,  _ e..  ,k;- .kw.4..e.k  emk.ck  i  _ _ ^i.d 

pleasant  instruction  and  much  innocent  entertain-  „  ,  f,k  .i  r  i  «•  ,  r,km  .  k  welcome  to  this  new  volume,  through  which  I  would 

^  ....  „  .  yon  an  account  of  the  wonderful  enects  ot  the  preach-  j  .l  .  k  o  u  j 

meat,  you  wers  indebted  to  '* Grandfaibur  Fshx”  ■  r,k*  *  i  « ei-  recommend  those  to  whom  Robin  Hood  is  a  stran- 

and  his  Youth’s  Gazette.  *  °  **  °  emperance.  ^  ^  make  his  acquainiance  immediately,  assuring 

Look  at  the  picture  or  vignette  in  the  title!  Is  it  clock  is  the  most  modest  article  we  know  of;  it ,  pleasantest 

not  cbArming  1  It  wm  designed  by  that  delightful  always  covers  its  face  with  its  hands. 


companions. 
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EVERY  YOUTH/S  G  A'^fKiTIT  E  . 


[VoL.  I, 


“  Wkalth  ani>  WoRiH  ;  «>M,  Which  make*  the 
M  AN  1” — Such  ia  ih^  till*-  «if  a  liill«?  volume  recently 
pubiift^ied  by  the  Meaars  Harper,  winch  I  can  cor¬ 
dially  commend  to  my  yomi^  readerH.  It  ia  an  ori- 
f  ginal  American  talc,  and  hke  MiswSedgwick’a  **  Live 
^nd  Let  ijivr,”  with  which  it  correhponda  in  size  and 
appearance,  it  luvolvea  a  uaefiil  and  im|ireaaive  moral 
at  the  aamc  lime  that  ilie  incidents  arc  of  a  charactea 
euga^e  and  reward  the  attriilion.  The  Htyl«  la 
pur*  and  aimple,  the  characlera  arc  well  drawn,  and 
the  literary  merit  ol  the  diction  ia  worthy  of  all  praiae 
The  young  reader  w  ill  be  d<  epiy  intereated  in  the 
fate  of  Harry  Maverick,  whose  vieiaeiludea  are  por¬ 
trayed  with  NO  much  spirit  and  rleverneaii  ;  and  not 
lea*  glad  will  he  he  when  he  area  I  jlleii  Clare  sale  out 
of  all  her  Iroiiblea  Hoih  pan  nta  and  children  will 
ut  fall  to  be  charmed  with  ilie  engaging  little  narra- 
iva,  which,  the  pukliNhera  announce,  will  be  followed 
by  other  volmiiea  from  the  bainc  pen  ;  forming  a  ae- 
IMS  of  “  AiiiericaH  Family  Tales  ”  The  young  will 
lookout  for  them,  and  will  hope  to  find  them  as  good 
as  *  Wealth  and  Worih  ” 


I  state,  with  inueb  pleaMiire,  that,  even  before 
the  appearance  of  this  fimt  number  of  “  Kvery  Vouth'b 
tla/.eiie,”  the  naiiieti  of  aeverat  subscnfiers  have  been 
received.  Several  cluba  have  hern  formed  and  »ent 
Ifti  for  ten  copies  This  la  the  first  method,  and  1 
hope  It  will  he  adopted  generally. 

For  Kvery  \  eutli'it  (>H/.eUe. 

HVMN, 

St  P  SAN(  I  >  «.  ft>liOnt>. 


Approach  not  tlic  <iUar 
With  gloom  in  thy  tout  , 

.Nor  let  thy  leH  falter, 

Kiom  tcii'oi'*  (oiitiol  : 

(iod  loves  not  the  kadiies* 

Oi  feai  and  mistiiut  . 

Oh  rei  ve  Him  with  gla<tness— 
The  Oeiitle,  th«  Just  ! 

His  bniiiit)  is  tender, 

His  being  is  l.nve, 

His  vmile  lills,  w  ith  splendor, 
The  blue  aich  above. 

<  onli'liiig,  believing. 

Oh  '  enter  alw  ays, 

"  Mis  roiiits  with  thanksgiving 
His  |>ortals  with  pi, use  I" 

,Nor  come  to  the  temple 
With  pride  III  thy  mien  , 

But  low  ly  and  simple. 

In  coiMUge serene 
Bung  mrekly,  tH'foi*  him. 

The  iHitli  of  a  child  : 

Bow  dow  n  anil  adoir  him, 

With  heart  undetilrd  , 

And"  by  the  still  waters," 

.\iid  through  the  gieen  shade. 
With  /ion's  glad  daughteis. 

Thy  path  shall  !>•  made  ' 


For  F.very  Voilth's  tis/.ette. 

A  LETTER  FROM  AN  OLD  LADY. 

Mv  ivKAii  i.iTTi.E  inir-rnKN  ;  I  am  an  old  woman 
now,  and  my  hair  is  grown  gray,  and  iny  eyea  are 
dim.  In  the  course  td  my  long  life  1  have  seen  a 
gn  at  many  things.  Swune  «if  iIicm  things  have  sur- 
priM’d,  Mime  have  pleafed  me,  and  some  have  made 
me  sad  Ivul  what  has  always  njoierd  my  heart  the 
iiio-i,  has  been  to  see  the  lovely  and  dutiful  behavior 
of  .imiable  children  There  are  all  sorts  of  children 
in  the  w  orld,  .''ome  are  naturally  lively,  Hvine  silent, 
sivtire  willing  to  yield  their  wirhes  to  iheir  brothers 
liiid  sisters,  or  to  persons  who  are  older  and  know 
more  th.tii  themselves  Some  of  them  have  a  plea¬ 
sure  in  being  charitable  There  is  a  child  of  my  ac- 
pinaintance  who  always  lays  aside  acme  of  his  spend- 
mir  money  for  the  liltir  {>»»  *,  a.-*  he  rails  those  ragged 
•viid  sImm  Ics.*  I'hildrcii  vve  in<  cl  p  very  day  in  the 

Mtc**tS 

Some  are  wry  erp'S'*  and  vb-tiniile,  hut  I  think 
that  proud  and  haugiity  children  are  ol  the  very  worst 
sort  I  knew  a  little  boy  or.ee,  whose  parents  were 
extremely  I irh.  He  was  brought  up  to  believe  that 
the  whole  world  was  made  for  him,  and  that  every 


body  ought  to  be  delighted  if  they  could  only  have 
an  opportunity  of  waiting  upon  him  This  made 
him  very  tyrannical.  His  parents  told  him,  that 
aa  he  was  so  rich  and  lived  in  such  a  splendid 
houbo,  hr  must  have  nolhiiig  to  say  to  other  people’s 
children,  who  had  not  so  much  money  and  who 
lived  ill  smaller  houses.  This  made  him  arrogant 
He  was  horn  with  a  selfish  disposition  and  was  in¬ 
clined  to  peevishness,  so  that  this  advice,  added  to 
his  natural  temper,  made  him  mean  and  cross. 

I’opvr  hoy!  as  great  as  he  thought  himself,  I  pitied 
him  from  the  very  hottum  of  my  soul.  If  his  father 
and  his  mother  had  watched  over  and  ci>rrecl(d  his 
early  errors,  instead  of  Ntrenglhening  him  in  them,  how 
much  better  it  would  have  been  !  And  if  he,  instead 
of  priding  himself  on  account  of  his  great  riches, 
had  only  reflected  who  it  was  that  had  given  this 
wraith  tu  him  and  his  parents,  and  that  the  same 
(>od  who  had  bestowed  it  upon  Ihhi,  might  have 
madr  him  a  little  beggar  in  tlje  streets,  and  obliged 
Ills  father  and  mother  to  toil  for  their  daily  bread,  he 
would  have  fallen  upon  his  knees  in  gratitude  to 
Hi.vi  for  all  his  benefits,  and  he  would  have  shown 
that  hr  frit  this  gratiludi^  by  speaking  kindly  to  those 
about  him,  by  pitying  the  poor  and  the  friendless, 
and  hy  loving  his  little  compitnions,  althongh  they 
were  not  as  rich  as  he.  \V’p-|l,  1  saw  this  little  boy 
grow  u|i,  and  though  (pod  did  not  see  fit  tp>  take  his 
riches  from  him,  he  became  a  iiii.serahle  man  His 
lilile  companions  had  also  become  men  and  women  ; 
and,  a.H  they  had  ijnite  enough  money  to  make  them 
comtorlahle,  and  some  Itesides  to  give  to  the  poor, 
they  cared  not  at  all  for  him,  nor  his  arrogant  airs, 
nor  the  length  of  his  purse.  In  fact,  they  forgot  all 
about  him,  and  he  went  through  the  world  a  solitary 
and  friendless  creatare. 

V'oii  want,  my  dear  children,  to  be  loved,  do  you 
not  1  I  am  sure  you  would  dislike  to  he  shunned  as 
■  Ilia  hoy  was!  Well,  then,  cultivate  a  kind  and  obli¬ 
ging  disporiliuii.  If  you  feel  that  you  have  not  a 
good  temper  hy  nature,  .strive  to  make  it  so,  hy 
watching  carefully  all  you  say  and  do.  Thp're  is  not 
a  single  little  hoy  or  giil  that  reads  this,  but  knows 
pvhen  lie  or  she  i.s  doing  wrong.  There  is  a  monitor 
within  1  very  bosom,  that  speaks  very  plainly  to  each 
one,  and  if  yon  listen  whenever  that  monitor  warns 
yp*ii,  in  lime  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  good  temper 
out  ol  a  bad  one.  Ho  not  he  proud  of  any  thing  but 
your  kind  and  aiiiiabic  bciiavior ;  do  not  look  down 
upon  any  one  except  tlie  mean  and  wicked,  and  luve 
noiliing  to  say  to  these,  wlietlier  they  are  rich  or 
poor.  And,  above  all,  think  imnstanily  that  it  is 
tioM,  who  has  givp'ii  you  w'hatcver  you  possess,  and 
try  to  do  what  will  be  pleasing  in  Hi«  eyes.  So  will 
yon  b«  happy  here  and  hereaftPir. 

RUINED  CITIES. 

.Sd-HiA  — Cirandfallip  r  Felix,  1  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  rums  of  Herculaneum  and  Poinpeii.  Where 
are  those  cities,  and  why  do  people  talk  so  much 
about  them  I 

<  Jr ANPKATHER. — Tlify  wero  old  RomaH  cities,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago,  they  were  swallowed  by  an  eruption 
of  that  voh;ano  While  the  inhabitants  wt  re  busily 
at  work,  or  <piietly  enjoying  luxurious  reposp*  ;  an 
op'ean  pif  fire  rolled  over  them,  and  buried  them 
forever. 

Sh'hi  \  — But  how  can  fire  be  liquid  ? 

I  Sr  ANOKA THKR  — The  inside  of  Vesuvius,  is  full  of 
ted  hot  hurtling  materials ;  it  may  be  compared  to  a 
tremendous  forge.  When  these  subterranean  tires 
hurst  forth  ;  metals,  minerals,  everything  melts  in 
their  course,  and  pours  ov*-r  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
like  a  sea  of  flame. 

SoPHi.A.  But  why  do  pcop!*.-  live  near  such  fright¬ 
ful  places  1 

Granokather  The  soil  is  very  fruitful  there, 
and  1  suppose  people  always  think  an  eruption  will 
not  lake  place  in  their  day  ;  besides,  the  volcano 
generally  gives  indications  some  days  beforthand, 
when  it  IS  going  to  discharge  its  dreadful  contents 
Smoke  usually  pours  forth,  and  the  land  i|uivers  for 
miles  round.  But  if  the  people  of  Herculaneum,  bad 
any  such  warning  they  sefin  not  to  have  profited  by 
it  ;  for  they  were  all  in  the  midst  of  their  accustomed 
business  and  amusements,  w’hen  a  death  so  horrible 
and  unexpected  came  upon  them.  Oneskeleton  was 
found,  stooping  forward,  her  arms  resting  in  a  bread 
•rouali,  in  which  more  than  seventeen  centuries  ago, 
she  pirp.iTP-d  to  knead  her  bread.  Some  were  in 
hiding  places,  where,  in  the  terror  of  the  moment, 
they  had  concealed  themselves.  Prisoners  were 
found  in  dungeons,  with  the  chains  still  around  their 
hands  and  ancles.  In  the  bathing  room  ef  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  private  house,  was  discovered  the  skeleton  of  a 


woman.  Her  jewels  lay  betide  the  bath,  and  some 
of  them  were  of  exceeding  beauty.  A  gold  ring  in 
particular,  had  a  repreaentatiou  of  the  fabled  goda 
and  gnddetses  of  Rome,  cut  upon  it;  and,  what  is 
very  astonishing,  it  was  done  with  such  elegant  inin- 
uteness  that  the  figures  could  not  be  seen  without  a 
magnifying  glass. 

iTHjriiiA.  U  it  possible  they  had  goldsmiths  so  long 
ago  as  that  1 

Granokather.  It  seems  so  ;  and  very  good  ones 
too'.  The  Romans  were  a  refined  people,  well  skilled 
in  most  of  the  arts  which  contribute  to  luxury  and 
magnificence. 

iSoPHiA.  (After  laoking  steadily  at  the  embers  a  mo¬ 
ment.)  tirandfather  Felix,  I  thought  microscopes  were 
invented  iu  modern  times. 

Granokather  Well  my  dear,  and  why- do  you 
think  otherwise  now  1 

Sophia.  Why,  because,  if  the  jewellers  in  Hercu¬ 
laneum  cut  figures,  which  could  not  be  seen  without 
a  magnifying  glass,  they  must  have  had  a  magnifying 
glass  to  cut  them  with. 

(tranokather.  Very  wisely  thought  of,  my  little 
girl ;  but  I  cannot,  and  I  believe  no  one  can  tell  you, 
with  certainty  about  it  It  is  very  likely  that  the 
wise  nations  of  antiquity  were  acquainted  with  many 
things,  which  wc  suppose  were  first  discovered  by 
ourselves. 

Sophia.  You  know,  tirandfather,  that  wc  read  in 
one  of  Miss  Ldgeworth’s  books,  that  the  same  ma¬ 
chines  had  been  invented  by  men,  in  different  and 
very  distant  nation^  who  never  could  have  heard  of 
each  others  plans 

Gra.^mkather.  True  ;  and  it  is  very  possible  the 
Homans  invented  microscopes  ;  and  that  with  the  ruin 
of  their  empire,  the  knowledge  was  lost  for  ages. 

Sophia.  1  wish  1  knew  who  the  lady  was  that 
owned  that  ring  ;  she  was  rich  no  doubt. 

Granokather  IVrhaps  she  was  a  famous  Roman 
beauty,  just  about  to  deck  herself  m  her  most  splendid 
dress,  to  attend  the  feast  of  a  wealthy  centurion,  or  a 
celebrated  orator. 

!  tN>rHiA.  Perhaps  she  was  to  be  a  bride,  that  day  ; 
nr  it  may  he  that  she  was  married,  and  that  she  left  her 
little  daughter  talking  in  the  parlor  with  her  grandpa, 
and  that  she  left  her  little  babe  asleep  in  the  cradle, 
and  went  upstairs  todressfordinner,  just  as  rnyiiiother 
has  now.  How  horrible  that  she  should  die  so  ;  and 
how  strange  that  she  should  have  been  found  seven- 
I  teen  hundred  years  afterwards,  and  that  a  little  gill  in 
New  York  should  be  puzzling  her  poor  brain,  in  conjee- 
luring  who  she  might  be.  But  how  did  they  happen 
to  find  out  these  cities  after  they  were  butted  so  many, 
many  years  1 

iIrandkather  An  Italian  noblemen  employed  a 
man  to  dig  a  well  on  bis  estate.  <Jiie  day,  this  matt 
came  and  told  his  employer,  that  in  digging,  he  had 
struck  upon  some  very  line  marble.  When  the  noble¬ 
man  examined  this  marble,  he  found  that  it  mu.st 
have  been  cut  and  polished  with  the  chissel.  He  gave 
orders  to  dig  around  it  with  great  care  ;  and  behold 
It  proved  to  be  a  magnificeHt  statue  of  Jupiter.  They 
dug  further,  and  found  many  fragments  to  excite  their 
curiosity.  It  was  soon  conjectured  that  a  city  had 
been  buried  there  ;  and  as  it  was  known  from  ancient 
records  that  Herculaneum  was  somewhere  in  that 
neighborhood,  they  exerted  themselves  with  fresh 
vigor.  The  principal  street  of  the  city  was  at  last 
•  discovered  There  were  the  temples,  the  statues, 
and  the  houses  of  the  citizens,  just  as  they  stood  two 
thou-saud  years  ago.  In  the  paved  streets,  were  the 
marks  of  many  a  carriage  wheel,  which  centuries 
since,  had  slowly  rolled  along,  in  honor  of  the  Roman 
(fods,  or  supported  the  car  ef  some  popular  orator,  iu 
his  day  of  triumph. 

Sophia.  1  know  what  you  mean  by  the  chariots 
slowly  rolling  along,  in  honor  of  the  gods;  for  brother 
I  Charlestoldme  what  he  learned  attheGrammerSchbol, 
about  the  long  processions  they  used  to  make  for 
Cyhele,  Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  other  fabled  beings 
whom  they  used  to  believe  in  because  they  had  no 
Bible  to  tell  them  belter;  but  1  do  not  know  what 
you  mean  by  the  orators’  day  of  triumph 

Orastelf other.  If  a  speaker  was  eloquent  in  the  fo 
rum,  or  senate,  they  used  to  hang  evergreen  branches 
over  his  doors,  place  a  garland  of  laurel  on  his  head, 
and  cause  his  triumphal  car  to  be  drawn  through  the 
principal  streets,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  multitude. 

Sophia.  Why  do  you  stop,  dear  grandfather;  go 
on  Tell  me  more  about  ruiued  cities,  and  all  that 
w’as  done  by  the  gre^t  people  of  the  ancient  ages. 

Grandfather.  Not  now,  my  good  little  granddaugh¬ 
ter — it  is  nearly  half-past  eight  o'clock,  and  past  your 
bed-time.  Go  to  sleep  now,  and  some  other  evening 
1  will  tell  you  more. 


No.  1.] 
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PRACTICAL  USE  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

“  When  wixlom  entereth  into  thine  heart. 

And  know  ledge  i«  pleasant  to  thy  tuul  ” 

rnotERUt  li.,  lU. 

The  widdom  that  does  not  enter  into  the  heart,  is  of  i 
little  value.  The  real  use  of  knowledge  is  to  make 
us  better — not  to  make  us  greater;  and  whoever 
learns  mue;h,  without  becoming  more  humble,  more 
tradable,  and  more  reliitious  makes  a  bad  use  ol  his 
learning.  If  <lod  has  given  you  talents,  imprtive 
them  to  the  utmost  — not  to  display  them  in  company, 
nor  merely  lor  your  own  amusement;  but  becau.se 
your  usefulness  will  increase  in  proportion  to  your 
knowledge,  provided  you  study  with  a  right  sjoril. 

The  young  lady  who  suffers  lierseli  to  waste  hour 
after  hour  of  her  precious  e.xi.stence,  whether  in  vanity 
or  idleness,  is  guilty  of  a  greater  sin  than  she  perhaps 
images.  She  not  only  disappoints  the  hopes  of  toiid  ^ 
parents  and  anxious  instructors,  but  she  triHes  away 
time  and  abilities  which  her  Heavenly  Father  has  1 
given,  and  for  which  she  must  give  an  exact  account.  | 
tih,  if  I  could  impress  iijion  the  young  the  vast  iinpor-  i 
tance  of  the  habits  they  form  in  early  life  Tne  > 
characters  you  are  now  forming  are  to  make  you  | 
happy,  or  unhappy  for — Kteruity  *  Every  time  you  1 
allow  your  angry  passions  to  arise  against  those  who  ; 
reprove  you  ;  every  time  you  indulge  the  most  triding  j 
feeling  of  envy  toward  those  who  succeed  better  than 
yourself;  every  time  you  deceive  those  who  trust  to 
your  integrity  ;  every  time  you  display  your  know¬ 
ledge  for  Hie  sake  of  mortifying  an  inferior,  or  of  in¬ 
creasing  your  own  importance — you  are  going  one 
step  from  beaven.  And  always  rrmem'ier,  dear  > 
children,  that  it  is  is  harder  to  step  bark  ihto  a  path  ^ 
of  rectitude,  than  it  is  to  go  straight  forwartl  If  bad 
feelings  conquer  us  once,  it  is  more  easy  for  them  to 
do  it  again.  They  airengthen  us  we  grow  w'eak, 
like  the  misseltoe  which  twines  round  the  oak  only  i 
to  destroy  it,  and  floiiri.shes  the  more,  as  tlie  noble  | 
tree  decays  Every  good  action  you  perform,  no  l 
matter  how  trifling,  (if  it  is  merely  to  repress  an  ill- 
natured  speech,  to  which  your  bister  has  perhaps  pro¬ 
voked  you)  will  make  you  happier  in  this  w'orld,  and 
the  world  to  come.  It  is  as  if  you  planted  a  tiny 
s.e»d  in  the  garden  of  your  soul,  from  wdiich  yon  will 
gather  lieaHliful  blo.ssoms,  and  delicious  truit,  a.s  i 
lime  and  eteruiiy  rip<-n  it.  And  do  you  ask,  w'tiat  ; 
can  learning  contribute  to  all  this  goodness  of  charae-  I 
ter  t  ”  1  answer,  miicli — proviiled  it  is  W'rll  em¬ 

ployed 

If  wibdom  enters  into  your  hrart,  if  it  teaches  you 
to  regulate  your /ee/iwg.v,  and  to  apply  everything  you  . 
know  to  some  good  use — then,  and  not  till  then,  | 
knowledge  “will  be  truly  pleasant  to  thy  soul,”  and 
Will  bring  forih  fruit  an  hundred  fold. 

When  you  see  the  magnificent  works  of  Hod,  is 
not  your  vanity  brought  low  ?  Do  you  not  feel  that 
you  are  insignificant  and  powerless  wiihonl  Him  1  ! 
When  you  study  the  wonderful  laws  by  which  they 
are  kept  in  order,  does  not  your  wisdom  seem  as  no¬ 
thing!  When  you  perceive  that  not  even  a  grain  of 
dust  is  suffered  to  be  lost  by  the  great  Creator,  do  you 
not  feel  the  necessity  of  making  good  ii.se  of  time,  of 
talents,  of  information,  and  of  every  other  gift  that 
He  has  bestowed  upon  you  ?  It  is  thus  that  you 
bhonid  feel — it  is  thus  that  you  must  feel,  if  you  wi.sh 
to  be  blessed  in  the  world  to  come.  It  is  useless  to  I 
say  that  you  have  not  power  to  do  good.  Every  body  i 
has  more  or  less  ability,  if  they  will  but  ii.se  it.  j 
Learn  then,  all  that  you  can — and  let  your  motive  be  i 
the  love  of  usefulnei.s;  becan.se  such  is  the  will  of  ^ 
your  Heavenly  Father.  i 

SAtiAriTY  or  A  C.\T — It  was  only  a  few  even- | 
inga  ago  that  one  of  our  worthy  neigbors,  who  keeps 
a  shop  in  Little  Underbank,  was  much  surprised  at 
the  conduct  of  his  cat.  He  was  standing  in  his  shop,  | 
when  pussy  put  her  paw  on  his  trowsers,  and  endea-  i 
vored  to  pull  him  toward  the  cellar,  leading  out  of  j 
the  shop  He  took  no  notice  at  first,  but  this  she  j 
repeated  three  times;  and  in  order  to  see  what  could  ' 
be  the  cause  of  her  thus  troubling  him,  he  look  her 
in  his  arms  and  carried  her  into  the  cellar,  where  he  I 
kept  a  large  quantity  of  leather.  Piiaty  immediately 
sprang  from  him,  and  jumping  upon  a  piece  of  lea-  1 
ther,  began  to  look  underneath  it,  as  if  in  search  of 
something.  Her  master  raised  the  leather,  and  he  [ 
there  found  a  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  a*ge 
concealed  under  it.  (^n  bringing  the  young  rascal  from  | 
his  biding  place,  he  naturally  asked  him  what  he  was  ! 
doing  there.  The  reply  was,  that  he  had  not  money  | 
to  pay  for  a  lodging,  and  thought  he  would  stay  there 
till  morniDg.  The  worthy  shopkeeper  made  him  re-  i 
member  that  a  feather  bed  was  preferable  to  a  lea- 1 
ther  one,  by  inflicting  summary  punishment  on  the  ■ 
offender.  Thus  the  sagacity  of  this  famous  cat  most 


probably  saved  the  premises  from  being  robbed. —  ! 
[English  paper.  ! 


LITTLE  RED  RIDING  HoOD. 


O.M'K  upon  a  time,  a  coiiiiiry  girl  livtd  in  a  village, 
who  was  the  sweeteyi  hitlr  creature  tliat  ever  was 
seen  ;  her  mollier  iiularally  loved  lier  with  excessive 
fondness,  and  her  grandmoilier  doaiej  on  her  s’lll 
more.  The  good  wonun  had  made  for  her  u  pretty 
little  red-colored  hood,  which  so  much  became  ihe 
little  girl,  that  every  one  called  her  l.ilile  KeJ  Ri¬ 
ding  Hood.  One  day,  her  mother  bav  ing  made  some 
cheesecakes,  said  to  her:  “(io,  my  child,  and  see 
how  your  grandmother  does,  fur  I  hear  she  is  ill ; 
carry  her  some  of  these  cakes  and  a  hille  pot  of  hut 
ter  ”  Little  Red  Ruling  Hood  straight  tet  out  with 
a  basket  tilled  with  the  cakvi  niul  the  p.it  of  butter, 
for  her  graiidm-ither’.s  hoiite,  who  h  was  i:ji  a  vill.tge 
a  little  wav  of!  tile  town  tii.it  tier  iiucher  liv*il  iii 
As  she  was  cros.'-iiig  a  wood,  which  l.iy  iii  Iwr  road, 
she  met  a  large  wolf,  which  liad  a  gre.ii  mind  to  rul 
her  up,  but  dared  not,  tor  fear  of  !.'oiiie  wooden  ters, 
who  were  lit  work  n^ar  tin  in  in  the  fore.-i  Vet  lie 
spoke  to  her,  and  ashed  lu-r  whiilur  she  w.isgoiuij; 
The  little  girl,  w  ho  did  not  know  the  danger  of  talk¬ 
ing  to  a  wolf,  replied  ;  “  I  am  going  to  see  my  grand¬ 
mamma,  and  carry  these  i-akes  and  a  pot  ol  butter  ” 
— “Does  she  live  laroli  f”  said  the  well.  “Oh, 
yes!”  answered  I.illle  Red  Ruling  Hood;  “beyond 
the  mill  you  see  yonder,  at  llie  lirst  lioiise  in  iliv  vil¬ 
lage,” — “  Well,”  said  tlie  wolf,  “  I  will  lake  ibi~ 
way,  and  you  take  lliat,  and  see  wliieh  will  be  tli.  re 
the  soonest.” 

The  wolf  set  out  full  speed,  running  as  f.i-t  ns  he 
could,  and  taking  the  nearest  w.ty,  while  the  liiile 
girl  took  the  longest  ;  and  as  she  went  along  bep.is 
to  gather  nuts,  run  after  bntierllies,  and  make  no-e 
gays  of  such  tlowers  as  she  found  wilhiu  her  reach 
The  wolf  gut  to  the  dwelling  ol  ilie  grandmother  lirsi, 
and  knocked  at  the  door.  “  W'tio  is  there  !”  raid 
some  voice  iii  the  lioiise  “  |i  is  your  grandchild, 
I.itile  Red  Riding  Hood,”  .said  the  wolf,  speaking 
like  the  little  girl  as  well  as  he  could.  “  I  have 
brought  you  some  cheesecakes,  and  a  little  pot  ol 
butter,  that  mamma  ha.s  sent  you  ”  The  good  old 
woman,  who  w  as  ill  in  bed,  called  mil,  “  l‘iill  I  be 
bobbin,  and  the  Uteb  will  go  up  ”  H'lie  w  idf  pulled 
the  bobbin,  and  llie  dour  went  open  ;  ihe  woll  tlieii 
jumped  upon  ibe  poor  «>ld  grandiiioilier,  and  ate  iier 
up  in  a  moment,  lor  it  was  three  days  since  lie  had 
ta.-'ted  any  lood  The  wolf  liien  shut  ibe  door, 
and  laid  birnself  down  in  the  bed,  and  waited  lor 
Litile  Red  Riding  Hood,  w  ho  very  so  n  alier  reached 
the  home. 

Tap  '  lap  '  “  Who  is  there  !  ”  cried  he.  J^he  was 
at  lir^t  a  little  afraid  at  hearing  the  gruH  voice  of  the 
wolf,  but  she  thought  that  perhaps  her  grandmother 
had  got  a  cold,  so  she  an.swerej  :  “  It  is  your  grand 
child,  Lillie  Red  Riding  Hond:  mamma  has  sent  you 
some  cheesecakes,  and  a  little  pot  ol  butter  ”  The 
wolf  cried  out  in  a  softer  voice,  “  Full  llie  bobbin, 
and  the  latch  w  ill  go  up  ”  Little  Red  Riding  Hood 
pulled  the  bobbin,  and  ihe  door  went  open  When 
she  came  into  ihe  room,  the  wolf  hid  himself  under 
the  bedclothes,  end  said  to  her,  trying  all  lie  could  to 
speak  in  a  feeble  voice  :  “  Put  the  basket  on  the 
stool,  my  dear,  and  take  off  your  clothes,  and  come 
into  bed.”  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  who  always 
used  to  do  what  she  was  told,  straight  undressed  lier- 
selt,  aad  stepped  into  bed  ;  bill  she  thought  it  strange 
to  see  how  her  grandmother  looked  in  her  night 
clothes,  so  she  s&id  to  her :  “  Dear  me,  graodmam- 
Ilia,  what  great  aimr  you  have  got  ’  ”  “  They  are  so 
much  the  better  to  hug  you,  iiiy  child,”  replied  the 
woll.  “  But,  grandmamma,”  said,  the  littls  girl, 
“what  great  ears  you  have  got!”  “They  are  .so 
mui  h  the  better  to  he»r  you,  my  child,”  replied  llie 
wolt.  “  But  then,  giaudinamniu,  what  great  cye» 
you  have  got,”  said  the  little  girl  “  They  arc  so 
much  the  better  to  see  you,  my  child,”  replied  the 
wolf.  “  And,  grandmamma,  what  great  teeth  von 
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have  got’  ”  said  the  hiile  girl,  who  now  began  to  be 
rather  afraid.  “  They  are  to  eat  you  up,”  said  the 
wolf;  and  saying  these  words  the  wicked  creature 
fell  upon  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  and  ate  her  up  in 
a  moineni. 

The  Boa  ’sM'sxiroKi  vi.j^risiKu.. — There  isa  school 
so  called  in  Boston,  which  had  an  e.vhibition  al  *' ilo' 
TempD,”  (.i  beauntul  building  so  nameii,)  on  liie 
the  liiirty-lirsl  day  of  la.st  Decemto  r  .Aiilioiu  li  itic 
room  fd  “  the  Temple”  w.ts quite  large,  such  was  tie- 
interest  eiilertaiiied  for  this  exliibiiiou  llul  il  w  as  iiol 
large  enough  tt»  hold  llie  crowd  ol  persiuis,  who  w.-iit 
to  see  the  pciloruianccs  1  »iie  great  I'barm  ol  ih»'se 
exiiibitions,  IS  ibal  the  audience  come  to  be  pleased 
and  amu-ed  rattier  than  to  sii  a.s<  niics 

The  teaclier  W'ltriird  llie  audience  al  ibe  onset  tbit 
tlie  jirev  ileui  (-(.Ids  bid  kejii  away  some  ol  bis  best 
speakers,  and  several  were  present  who  oiiglii  t»>  liave 
been  at  home  Rm  still  the,  interest  waske|(i  up  tor 
three  hours,  and  the  lads  and  young  gentlemen  :ic- 
qniited  themselve--  well,  every  one  of  thvm  Ttie 
speaking  of  some  ot  ilie  little  bov.s  was  su  natural,  that 
It  won  the  hearts  ol  rvery  on.-  Tlie  performance 
spoke  well  for  the  discipline  o|  ibe  school,  the  good 
fellowship  of  the  pupils,  and  the  t:ilent  of  the  instruc¬ 
tor,  for  he  has  no  assistant  in  teaching  ibis  “  art  of 
arts  ”  Several  »>•  the  pieces  sjioken  were  original 
We  were  amused  with  a  funny  piece  sjioken  by  a 
droll  lillle  lellow  willi  a  bad  cold 

THE  FISHES'  TOILET 
T' is  said,  a  oalliint  liark  tlial  bore 
'I'be  c,i  f  oil  ia-liions  ol  ibe  day 
From  ta  IhIIi-  b'ranri  lo  iliia  lair  jliore. 

Was  sii.iiidcd  on  die  way. 

And  all  the  »tock  olToilei  ware, 

'I’o  mend  die  i-oarae,  or  deck  die  I  nr. 

To  the  bottom  went,  and  every  lisb 
Ttiai  owned  a  wlrm,  oi  f.-|i  a  wisli 
To  imitate  tlie  loriL  ot  air, 

R'ls’icd  to  the  spot  to  gel  loT  sll.ire 
The  iMitifiJish  aei/eil  a  pair  ol  Slaift 
And  sijiieezed  die  blood  llilo  her  lace  ; 

The  A.V/,  loo  lank  on  every  side, 

.\  Hisho)i  to  her  b.ick  applied  ; 

The  Fi  og  fish  dinrai  her  flippers  wet 
Into  a  riilfled  ; 

The  Fhmiultr  and  her  cousin  Plaicr, 

Fill  on  a  Frill  o|  Itrussefs  l.aee  ; 

'I'he  Chub  while  saving  fie  iijion  |I, 

'fried  on  a  pieity  Buiintl  : 

'I'he  Shark,  to  enlarge  hia  mighty  maw  . 

Tied  a  large  Fm'krt  on  liefore. 

The  Cai  ft  to  rad  at  those  w  ho  pass. 

Hung  roniid  her  neck  a  Viii::nig  t,!af<  ; 

’I'he  Srutfniis  on  ihcir  lliorny  head-. 

Tore  ruflled  .\iiiht  raps  into  ehreJa  ; 

'I'he  loiind  ot  Rouge  a  box  ! 

'riie  (Jruphii)'  seized  some  Aubut'n  lorki  ^ 

The  (Sabi  fish  OH  her  ndeie*/ bent, 

S»ized  on  some  Musk  and  made  a  Srmf ; 

Thu  Sun  fish  seized  a  Parasol  ; 

The  Seal  a  box  of  IPafers  stole  ; 

The  Ale  iry/V  for  her  ca-k  was  low. 

Secured  a  bottle  of  \ouau  ; 

A  Cologne  bottle  pleased  the  Smell  ; 

The  Porpoise  fat  about  to  invlt, 

.''■ported  a  Fteh  ;  a  sulky  Pont 
Applied  Rose  Oinlnunt  to  his  snout; 

The  .Vic('//-^.«ii  tinding  it  afloAt, 

Put  on  a  large  Hooped  pethroat ; 

The  iMbsler  found  some  Pte  mr  mils 
For  his  red  claw*  no  bad  mis  tirt»  • 

In  line,  the  fish  around  that  nhore 
Beat  all  that  fish  e’  er  did  before  ; 

And  if  you  do  n't  believe  it  with 
My  word  for’l - 4»o  ask  f’r  ti^iiiiih. 

The  following  parrnial  appeal  in  the  shape  of  an 
advertisement,  we  copy  from  an  English  paper 

“  If  this  hhould  meet  the  eye  of  Emma  D - s  w  ho 

alisented  heraelf  la.st  Wcdiiewlay  from  her  father's 
house,  she  is  implored  lo  return,  when  she  will  be 
met  with  undimini-hed  love  by  her  aliiiost  broken¬ 
hearted  parents  If,  however,  nothing  can  persuade 
her  to  listen  to  their  joint  appeal — should  she  never 
mean  to  revisit  a  home  w  here  site  has  passed  so  many 
happy  years,  it  is  al  lea.st  expected,  if  she  be  not  total¬ 
ly  lost  to  all  sense  of  propriety,  that  she  will,  wiiboiit 
a  moment’s  further  deHy — temi  bock  the  key  of  the 
lea-catUly." 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  tha'  i.-hiUreu  are  the  le  t 
judges  of  character  at  the  first  sight  in  the  w  orld 
There  is  an  old  Scotch  proverb,  “  they  ire  never 
Connie  that  dogs  and  bnima  diiuia  like,”  and  there 
i»  not  a  truer  proverb. 


EVKRY  YOUTH’S  GAZETTE. 
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ORIOIN  or  DISCOVERIES. 

(.L'.NPOWOCR. 

“  Kojjpr  lit  fnid  to  havp  dittcoverad  the  in- 

Kredieiita  ol  cunp  'wdrr,  but  dreading  the  conse¬ 
quence*  of  roinf'iunicHling  the  discovery  to  the  world, 
he  transposed  the  letter*  of  the  Latin  words  which 
signify  rliart'o*!,  uiid  ihu*  rendered  the  whole  ob¬ 
scure.  It  was  done  thus — Lure  niope  can  vbre, 
(carhoniini  tiulvere  )  Hy  ihis  nieaus  he  concealed 
the  secret,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  specifying  the 
other  ingredieiita,  he  secured  the  honor  ol  having 
known  it  in  case  ol  the  discovery  by  another  person. 
This  happened  after  Itacon’s  death  ;  for  about  the 
beginning  ol  the  Nihc  'iitiiry,  one  Harthold  Schwartz, 
a  <  ieriiian  monk  and  cliemist,  accidentally  disrrovered 
gunpowder,  as  he  wa*  pounding  salt-petre,  sulphur 
and  4'harcnal  together  for  some  other  purpose  '* 

HtNK* 

“  Alter  the  Jews  Were  haniHiied  Ironi  France  by  | 
I’hilip  the  I'all,  they  took  refuge  in  I..nmhardy,  and  ' 
gave  to  the  loreigii  merchants  bills  of  exchange  upon  ' 
tlio-e  to  whom  they  had  entrusted  their  property  ;  j 
and  jhoae  hills  were  accepted.  Thus  “  commerce 
was  seen  to  arise  Irom  the  bosom  ol  vexation  and  ! 
despair.”  It  was  reserved  for  an  oppressed  people 
to  invent  a  method  liy  which  merchants  in  remote  I 
regions  could  procure  the  value  ol  their  comniodi-  | 
ties,  wiihoMt  the  trouble  of  transporting  gold  and 
silver. 

I.I..XS* 

”  It  IS  certain,”  says  f*lmy,  “  that  the  most  valii 
able  disi'overMs  have  originated  in  the  most  trivial 
accidents  As  Nome  m-ri'hants  were  carrying  nitre, 
they  stopped  near  a  river  which  issues  Irom  Mount  , 
('arinel,  and  not  happeiiing  to  lind  stones  for  the  pur-  | 
pose  id  resting  their  kettles  Upon,  they  substituted  i 
some  |iieces  of  nitre,  which  the  fire  gradually  dis-  , 
solving,  mixed  with  the  sand,  and  occasioned  a  i 
transparent  matter  to  tlow,  whicli  in  fact,  was  nothing 
but  glass  ” 

TKI.KSIorKS.  I 

“  It  IS  said  that  the  n.se  of  Telescopes  was  first  dia-  | 
covered  by  Mr.  Maiisen,  a  Dutch  spectacle  maker,  i 
Ills  children  were  playing  in  in*  shnp,  aud  casually  I 
placed  a  convex  and  eoiieave  glass  in  such  a  manner, 
tint  by  liMiking  through  them  at  the  Middlebtirry 
weathercock,  tin  y  oloerveil  that  it  appeared  mudi 
larger  and  clearer  ih.iii  usual  I'heir  e.xpreasions  ol 
surprise  excited  their  latherV  attention,  and  he  soon 
obtained  great  credit  lor  the  iiseliil  discovery. 

TVniAM  Hl'RPl.K 

“  This  imperial  color,  for  which  ancient  Tyre  was 
•o  renowned,  was  obtained  irom  a  lish  called  Con- 
chillis,  or  Purpura  A  singular  accident  led  to  its  j 
discovery  ;  lor  a  tiog,  who  .seized  hold  of  one  of  these 
fishes,  was  observed  to  have  his  lips  deeply  tinged  | 
with  a  most  beautiful  purple  hue.” 

PCRtTVIAS  HARK 

”  All  Indian  in  a  delirious  lever,  was  suppo.sed  hy 
his  eumpaiiions  to  he  incurable,  and  was  left  hy  the 
side  of  a  river,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  quench 
his  ihirst  till  death  should  relieve  his  misery  He  | 
drank  large  and  repealed  draughts  from  the  stream,  i 
which  having  imbibed  virtue  from  tlie  trees  that  grew 
oil  Its  banks,  soon  vanquished  the  fever,  and  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  astonished  friends  perfectly  restored 
The  superstitious  savages  believed  the  stream  to  he 
holy,  and  multitudes  of  sick  people  crowded  to  iis  , 
banks  Some  of  the  tribe,  who  were  wiser  than  1 
their  compaiiiuns,  at  length  found  out  the  secret,  and  j 
disclt>»ed  It  to  the  world.  Since  ItilM,  it  has  been  a  | 
celebrated  medicine  tliroughoiit  Piurope  and  A  me-  i 
rica.”  I 

Paper  Money  — The  origin  of  this  species  of  cii-  j 
culating  medium  is  perhaps  of  higher  aHtiqiiity  than  j 
has  hitherto  been  suspected  Tlie  Chinese  who  have  j 
anticipated  so  many  ot  our  most  curious  aid  useful 
inventions,  seem  also  to  have  a  claim  to  this  ;  for  in 
a  curious  compilation,  entitled,  "  The  Names,  Laws,  I 
and  Customs  of  all  Nations,”  printed  in  101 1,  it  is 
said,  ”  they  (the  Chinrsa)  have  puper  money,  four 
square,  and  stampt  with  the  king's  image,  which, 
when  it  waxeth  old,  they  change  with  the  king  for 
eoine  that  is  new  stampt  ” 

VIRGINIA  OAK. 

It  is  stated  that  most  of  the  ships  w’hlch  have  been 
built  in  Maine  th«  past  season,  have  been  built  of 
Virginia  oak.  Most  of  this  oak  has  been  brought 
from  the  Rappahannock  river,  and  has  cost  the 
builders  less  tkan  timber  from  New  Knglaad  would 
have  cost.  The  Maine  lumbermen,  several  years 
siuce,  opened  an  active  business  in  cutting  the  pines 


of  (Georgia,  aud  now  they  have  commenced  opera¬ 
tions  on  (he  oaks  of  Virginia. 

Virginia  is  largei  than  New  England.  From  the 
1  Allegany  to  the  Ohio  river— one-third  of  the  State — 

I  there  IS  growing  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and 
'•  most  valuable  forests  in  the  world.  Oaks  of  every 
'  species,  of  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  girding 
not  less  than  twenty  feet  at  the  bottom,  rival  the 
j  native  pines  of  New  Hampshiie  and  Maine  in  state 
I  liness  Maples  of  that  species  known  here  as  the 
j  curled,  and  valuable  in  cabinet  work,  but  there 
called  the  sugar  tree,  equal  the  oak  in  size,  and  yield 
an  anual  supply  of  sugar  for  lha  inhabitants.  It 
would  he  easy  to  supply  the  whole  United  Stales 
with  maple  sugar  from  this  region  The  beach, 
poplar,  sycamore,  walnut,  cucumber  tree,  magnolia, 
box  WHod,  slippery  elm,  and  numerous  other  trees, 
grow  here  with  a  luxuriance  surprising  to  a  northern 
man.  Much  of  this  valuable  timber  would  be  avail¬ 
able,  if  a  railroad  intersecting  the  State  should  bring 
a  market  nearer. 

A  section  of  the  country  several  times  larger  than 
.MassaclnMeeis,  commencing  in  Pennsylvania  and  ex¬ 
tending  to  Alabama,  situated  on  the  inimediate  west 
of  tlie  Alleganies,  is,  Irom  the  rolling  MNtiire  of  the 
country,  un.siiscepiible  of  cultivation  ;  yet  it  produces 
the  best  limber  in  the  world.  There  are  now  grow¬ 
ing  there  oaks  suH'icient  to  build  three  navies  as  large 
as  that  of  England,  and  limber  of  other  kinds  to  freight 
them  till  they  rotted  down  in  the  legitimate  channels 
of  commerce.  Nor,  though  more  uneven  than  New 
England,  is  this  section  so  difliciilt  of  access.  The 
long  and  ateep  ridges  lie  side  hy  side,  like  the  regular 
waves  ol  the  ocean,  while  their  trough,  as  we  should 
say  of  the  sea,  •lien  furnishes  a  passage  of  a  huiidieJ 
miles  Miiliout  impediment. 

A  sr'KNK  moke  thaiv  was  ANNotrNCKD  — Carter  is 
at  Mriissels  One  of  his  recent  exhibilionH  was  marked 
by  an  incident  which  prwdiiced  a  grvat  sensation 
among  the  audience.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
performance,  Mr.  Cartir  i.-sues  from  the  cage  in 
which  his  animals  are  confined  and  cornea  forward 
with  the  tiger.  A  basket  of  raw  meat  is  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  stage  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the 
prompter’s  box.  Mr  Carter  leads  the  tiger  to  the 
basket,  and  the  animal  naturally  makes  a  rush  at  its 
contents  ;  but  Mr.  Carter  holds  him  back  ;  the  tiger 
still  pre«<sea  forward,  and  Mr  Carter  gradually  re¬ 
laxes  liis  hold,  till  III  l  ist  ilie  liger  Niici-eeds  in  seizing 
a  piece  (.1  meat,  when  he  is  iiiiiiiedialely  Idled  upon 
Mr.  Carter’s  shoulders,  who  in  this  way  retires.  At 
ihe  firnt  representation  this  little  scene  went  oil  very 
smoothly  ;  but  such  was  not  the  case  on  Wednesday. 
This  lime,  when  the  tiger  had  possessed  himself  of 
the  piece  of  meat,  and  was  making  his  escape  with  | 
it,  he  rii.'^hed  in  the  direction  of  the  stalls  ;  Mr.  | 
Carter  rushed  alter  him,  and  endeavoied  to  bring 
him  back  ;  the  tiger  slipped  awsy.  Mr.  Carter  j 
seized  him  again,  but,  missing  his  footing,  both  man  | 
and  bea-st  fell  on  the  foot  lamps,  the  glasses  of  which  , 
were  broken  into  shivers.  j 

The  tiger  was  now  within  one  step  of  the  orches-  j 
tra ;  shreiks  of  horror  resounded  on  all  sides,  the  i 
whole  auidence  was  on  the  alert,  and  several  had  , 
already  made  their  escape,  when  suddenly  the  tiger  | 
rose  lip,  returned  im  his  steps,  away  from  the  lamps  j 
and,  diving  into  the  midst  ot  a  group  of  dancers,  ; 
pas.scd  between  their  legs  and  difappeared  at  the 
wing'*,  where  his  unexpected  presence  struck  all  with 
terror — but  whence  he  was  brought  back  bjr  Mr 
Carter,  xvho  did  not  allow  him  to  escape  again. 

Ki.ndness  in  Conversation. — There  is  no  way  in 
whii  h  men  can  do  good  to  others  with  so  little  ex¬ 
pense  and  trouble  as  by  kindness  in  conversation. 
“  Words,”  it  is  sometimes  said,  “  cost  nothing.'’  At 
any  rate  kind  words  cost  no  more  than  those  which 
are  harsh  and  piercing.  But  kind  words  are  often 
more  valued  than  the  most  costly  gifts,  and  they  are 
often  regarded  among  the  best  tokens  td  a  desire  to 
make  others  happy.  We  ahould  think  that  kind 
words  would  be  very  common,  they  are  so  cheap; 
but  there  are  many  who  have  a  large aasortmeBt  ol’all 
other  languages  except  kindness.  They  have  many 
bitter  words,  and  witty  words,  and  learned  words  in 
abundance  ;  but  their  stock  of  kind  words  is  small. 
The  churl  himself,  ©tie  might  suppose,  would  not 
I  grudge  a  little  kindness  in  his  language,  however 
closely  he  clings  to  his  money  ;  but  there  are  persons 
who  draw  on  their  kindness  with  mors  reluctance 
!  than  on  their  purses. 

Some  use  grating  words  because  they  are  of  a  mo- 
I  rose  disposition.  Thsir  language,  as  well  as  their 
'  manners,  shows  an  unfeeling  heart.  Others  us« 

I  rough  words  out  of  afTectation  of  franknsss.  They 


may  be  severe  in  their  remarks,  but  they  claim  that 
they  are  open  aad  independent,  and  will  not  he  tram¬ 
melled.  They  are  not  flatterers  they  say,  and  this 
they  think  enough  for  all  the  cutting  speech  which 
I  they  employ.  Others  wish  to  be  thought  witty,  and 
they  will  with  equal  indifference  wound  the  feelings 
of  friend  or  foe,  to  show  their  smartness.  Some  are 
envious,  and  cannot  bear  t«  speak  kindly  to  others  or 
of  them  because  they  do  not  wish  to  add  to  their  hap¬ 
piness  Others  are  so  ill-bred  that  they  seem  to  take 
delight  in  using  unkind  words  when  their  intentions 
are  good  and  their  feelings  are  warm.  Their  words 
j  are  rougher  than  their  heaits;  they  will  make  a 
!  sacrifice  of  e^  and  property  to  promote  comfort, 

I  while  they  will  not  deign  to  employ  the  wards  of 
I  courtesy  and  kindness.  Of  these,  the  Scotch  have 
^  an  impressive  proverb,  that  ‘‘  their  bark  is  worse  than 
their  bite,” 

Madame  D.  had  a  magnificent  cat.  M.  de  C. 
amused  himaelf  one  day  by  killing  it,  for  want  of 
something  else  to  do.  Madame  D.  caused  to  be  set 
I  in  her  own  house,  and  in  the  houses  of  her  friends, 
all  sorts  of  mmise-traps  ;  and  when  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  mice  were  caught,  she  had  them  put  into  a  box, 
which  was  torwarded  to  Madame  de  C.  at  her  coun- 
I  try  house.  The  lady  eagerly  opened  the  box  herself, 
expecting  to  find  in  it  some  new  modes  ;  the  mice 
jumped  out  and  presently  filled  the  house  ;  while  at 
the  bottom  ol  the  box  was  iound  a  note  directed  to 
Madame  de  C. — ”  Madame,  your  husband  has  killed 
my  cat— 1  send  you  my  mice.” 

”  How  diies  the  thermometer  stand  ?  ”  asktd  a  f.a 
ther  ol  his  son.  ”  It  dont  stand  at  all,  sir— it  ham;?,” 
was  the  reply  “  Well,  but  I  mean  how  high  is  it  /” 
“Just  about  lise  fevl  from  the  floor.”  ”  Poh  !  how 
does  the  mercury  range  ?  ”  ‘‘Up  and  down- per¬ 
pendicular.” 
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